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ART’ ON PAROLE 


By E. M. BENSON 


“She’s a tough land under the oak-trees mister: 
It may be she can change the word in the book 


URING the past four years the Ameti- 
can artist has been on trial before the 
people. If he could have pleaded his 
»wn case, he might have said: For the first 
ime I have lived among you as a friend 
aring your thoughts and your bread. I 
ctood beside you in the fields and in the 
I watched the dust of sorrow settle 
the crevice of your cheeks. Your words 
bere few but I read them in the hard grip 
f your hands. When we first met, you 
ere suspicious of me and I of you. You 
ought I had come to preen my feathers in 
our face. On my part I doubted whether 

r roads would ever cross. We seemed 
t far apart. This was your plot of ground, 
Gd that your tenement estate. You turned 
sur face toward the horizon, but your feet 
ere chained to a table and a chair. I who 
sd known Paris and Padua; who had rested 
the shade of the Pyrenees and had seen the 
‘ces of a dozen races; who had stood at 
aelley’s grave and beside Leonardo’s tomb 
-E looked at you and wondered. But you 
ght me that one plot of ground is little 
erent from another; and that under the 
in all mankind is one. That is not all you 
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AARON SOPHER: 
PEN AND INK 
DRAWING 
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As she changes the bone of man’s head in his children: 
It may be that the earth and the men remain. . . 
—ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


From “Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City” 


Bed 
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HESTER M. MURRAY: 
LIONESS AND CUBS 


A water color poster design for the Brook- 


field Zoo, Chicago, Illinois 


have done for me. You have taken your 
pennies painfully put aside and placed them 
in my hands. In return for this I have given 
you the only thing I can give, my art. I have 
painted pictures that express, I hope, the 
America you have taught me to understand. 
I have tried to look beneath the surface of 
things: to paint the parched fields thirsting 
for rain; the shattered hopes cf multitudes of 
men and women who walk jobless through 
town and country. In my pictures you will 
find hope as well as truth. I have also 
painted many walls that describe the pattern 
of the past and present, and have made carv- 
ings that stand in public buildings. Some 
day the prints I have made will hang on the 
walls of your home. Look at these things 
that I have wrought from the sinews of my 
mind and heart and tell me whether I am 
worthy of you; tell me whether you want me 
to lay down my tools and return to the 
Ivory Tower of pauperism and defeat or go 
on building a new American art for you and 
your children. 
* ok OX 


We know what the verdict of the Ametr- 
ican people would be. We have still to 
learn the official attitude of the person who 
has been chosen to administer the affairs of 
the nation during the next four years. What- 
ever it is, the people of America will not 
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easily relinquish the harvest of culture which 
their artists have reaped for them. If Amer- 
ica ever had its Renaissance it is having it 
now, and on a scale which, if permitted to 
flourish, will make the original Renaissance 
look like a country side-show. Having once 
tasted the fruits of a genuine nation-wide art 
movement, neither the artists nor their 
steadily expanding audience will supinely ac- 
cept the lean diet of yesteryear. Should this 
issue be cast into the bloody arena of party 
politics, tragic eventualities are certain to 
follow. Tragic because it would fling the 
arts of America back on the same cultural 
sctap heap from which they have only just 
begun to emerge triumphantly. Tragic be- 
cause it would strike a crushing blow at the 
heart of this new-found cultural democracy. 
It is important at this critical cross-road in 
the creative life of America to take stock of 
the work which our artists have done and 
are doing under the protective patronage of 
the Government, and the state of mind that 
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LUCIENNE BLOCH: THE CYCLE OF A 
WOMAN’S LIFE (FRESCO MURAL) 


Done under the New York Federal Art Project in thi 
House of Detention for Women. Left: A detail from the 


mural shown above, enlarging the group at the lower righ 


this cooperative enterprise has brought about 

The American artist started to clean house 
several years before Uncle Sam decided te 
lend him a helping hand. Trapped in the 
wreckage of a collapsing social order, he hac 
to do some quick thinking. His commercial 
market had vanished overnight. This was ne 
less true of the National Academician thar: 
of the firebrand experimentalist. The cok 
lectors who once bought art had decided that 
philanthropy begins at home. They were 
now stocking their pantries against the ap 
proaching millennium and exchanging green’ 
backs for bullion. Art was something that 
would henceforth have to shift for itself, 
The artist was forced to look about for a new 
roothold in society and a new audience fo 
his art. Both were necessary for “a 
He soon began to rediscover the Ameri 
Scene, and with it the American people. 
variably, however, it is the vulgarized ve 
sions of a fresh point of view that first reac 
the public, not its most profound manife ta: 


DUIS LOZOWICK: MURAL 
“ETCH, MAIN POST 
“FICE, NEW YORK CITY 
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chool, Oak Park, Illinois. 
| 


tions. This, no doubt, accounts for the 
stoman-candle fame which Mr. Grant Wood 
nd Mr. Thomas Benton have enjoyed. 
What the short-lived Public Works of 
art Project did when it was set in motion 
}: December of 1933 was to crystallize this 
iealthy trend toward the American Scene 


pero COURTESY WPA FEDERAL ART PROJECT 
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. ARL KELPE: EARLY SETTLERS. Water color study for the mura! done in oil on canvas for the Hawthorne 


Below: STEVE DOHANOS: FIGHTING COCK. A water color done on the New 
York Federal Art Project 


by making it the theme song of its program. 
While this project was purely an emergency 
measure designed “to give employment to 
needy artists’ —and did actually provide jobs 
for more than thirty-seven hundred—it not 
only supplied a temporary refuge against 
insecurity, but, what was equally significant, 
it was the first crucible in which the disparate 
social and esthetic viewpoints of the various 
artists were melted down into a single co- 
hesive compound. The PWAP exhibition at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art drove home the 
astounding fact that the artistic capital of 
America was no longer New York, or 
Philadelphia, or Chicago, or least of all Paris. 
Several years before, when Ford Madox Ford 
warned us that New York was not America 
we thought he was being smart and a trifle 
vexaticus, like most visiting Britishers who 
examine America through a monocle. The 


PWAP proved that he was not only right 
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but that America contained the makings of 
a truly national art. 

What the PWAP failed to supply was a 
directive social philosophy. It offered 1 
stead a lofty but detached idealism. Its 
emphasis on “quality,” while thoroughly 
justifiable, tended to lose track of the larger 
issues at stake. This vague aestheticism, 


which each supervisor in the field interpreted 
to suit himself, was wholly inadequate to 
provide the kind of progressive leadership 
that the artists were sadly in need of at the 
Nor did the Section of Painting and 


time. 


EDNA REINDEL: MURAL DESIGN 


The sketch is incorporated in the model for the conference room of the Stamford, Connecticut, Housing Project ~ 


Sculpture, which was created as a permanent 
department of the Government in October, 
1934, and the Treasury Relief Art Project, 
which got under way shortly afterwards, 
make any attempt to overhaul this short- 
sighted point of view. Rather, they endorsed 
it. It was not until the Federal Art Project 
swung into action in August of 1935, with 
Mr. Holger Cahill at the controls, that a 
real attempt was made to think in terms of a 
long-range cultural program that would meet 
the complex requirements of the world we 
live in. “The organization of the Project 
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proceeded on the principle,” explained Mr. 
Cahill, “that it is not the solitary genius but 
a sound general movement which maintains 
art as a vital, functioning part of any cultural 
scheme.” It is Mr. Cahill’s opinion that 
quality will take care of itself if it is offered 
the maximum opportunity for growth. 

These two attitudes—the one aesthetic and 
the other social—were sharply reflected in the 
work exhibited recently by the Treasury De- 
partment: Art Projects at the Whitney Mu- 
seum and by the Federal Art Project at the! 
Museum of Modern Art. After all this 
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talk of quality, doesn’t it seem strange to 
find that with some excepticns there is actually, 
less creative drive in the work of the Treas+ 
ury artists than in that of the Federal Art} 
Project artists? What is still more curt 
is that after certain artists of outstand 
talent and reputation have passed throu 
the editorial mill of the Procurement Divis 
what remains is something that can hardlj 
be recognized as their work. It bears theit 
signature but not the stamp of their parti 
ular talent. The reason for this is obvi 


The Section cf Painting and Sculpture 2 
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\Above: DAVID McCOSH: MURAL DESIGN. 
or the decoration of the Kelso, Washington, Post 
(fice. Right! AARON GOODELMAN: HOME. 
LESS (PLASTER). Below: JAMES M. NEWELL: 
EVOLUTION OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
)DETAIL). A completed fresco panel for the series 
jeing done by Mr. Newell in the Evander Childs 
High School, the Bronx, New York. The first artist 
: at work for the Treasury Department Art Projects, 


pre other two are employed by the Federal Art Project 
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MITCHELL SIPORIN: 
PRAIRIE POETS 


Egg tempera study for a mural. 
Made on the Federal Art Project 


in Illinois 


COURTESY WPA FEDERAL ART PROJECT 


EDGAR BRITTON: 
EARLY SETTLERS 


Study for fresco in lobby of the 
East Moline, Illinois, Post Office 
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e TRAP have been obliged to hitch their 
tar to the Model “T” chariot of the Gov- 
mment Procurement Division, the purchas- 
ing agency for all material that finds a final 
resting place in Federal buildings constructed 
under the supervising architect’s office of the 
Treasury Department. What this means is 
that the Treasury Department Art Projects 
must not only supply works which meet the 
yequirements of the architect to whose build- 


JOTOS ON THIS PAGE COURTESY WPA FEDERAL ART PROJECT 


»g they have been allocated, but they must 
so pass muster in the office of the super- 
ising architect. Then, of course, there is 
li the Commission of Fine Arts, whose 
ixinion must be sought if not followed. 
(One would imagine that all that remains 
a work of art after it passes through this 
ideal is the label. Yet there are enough 
}ceptions to make us realize that the Treas- 
Vy Department has had a salutary and pro- 
Hessive influence in its own sphere. Cer- 
iinly no one was able to tie a can to Biddle’s 
W1; for in his murals for the Department 
}) Justice Building he seems to have stated 
13 feelings about social justice with skill, 
Jace, persuasion, and great clarity of design. 
Jaey may not be Piero della Francescas, but 
Wey are the nearest thing to an intelligent 
Frerpretation of social facts that have ever 


Above: MIKE MOSCO 
(AGE 15): MINER 
(PLASTER) 


Left: MICK ARSENA 
(AGE 16): POLITICS 
UNDER. THE “EL” 
(GOUACHE) 


Below: EUGENIE 
GERSHOY: PUPPET 
(PAINTED 
PLASTER). All done 
on the Federal Art 
Project in New York City 
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appeared on the wall of a government build- 
ing. Varnum Poor seems also to have 
miraculously escaped the censor’s axe in his 
frescoes for the same building. Though he 
is more romantic than Biddle and lacks the 
latter’s grasp of social facts, he is more truly 
a painter. Among the others who avoided 
having their wings clipped are Mangravite, 
Lozowick, Edgar Britton, Edna Reindel, 
Kenneth Callahan, Douglas Crockwell, 
David McCosh, Reginald Marsh, and 
George Picken, as well as a small group of 
sculptors which includes Henry Kreis, Heinz 


OAC MDGS 
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Warneke, Ben-Shmuel, Chaim Gross, and 
Concetta Scaravaglione. 

But we still have to deal with that middle 
layer of mediocrity which is responsible for 
manufacturing those numerous stage-coaches, 
backwoodsmen, cowboys and Indians, and 
all the dull fairy-tale trappings of the pseudo- 
pioneering spirit. Fiske Boyd seems to have 
hit one of the lower rungs of the ladder. 
Stephen J. Belaski paints the early days of 
the republic as the Aunt Carries of America 
would like to think they were. It seems to 
me that what Boyd, Belaski, Bertrand R. 
Adams, Grant Christian, and a host of others 
have done to emasculate the spirit of Ameri- 
can history is no better than what Cox and 
Blashfield and their crowd did to it in their 


day. America is a great and wonderful place 
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with a history crowded with vital episodes 
that reveal the fortitude, the wisdom, and the 
liberty-seeking thirst of its people. But there 
is little to suggest this in the mural sketches 
that chiefly comprise the Treasury show. 

In some ways, however, I think the 
Treasury Department Projects’ exhibition at 
the Whitney did not do itself justice. There 
are, to my knowledge, many first-rate water 
colorists, easel painters, and draftsmen on 
their payrolls who were either poorly rep- 
resented in the show or were not accounted 
for at all. Perhaps this will be remedied in 


AHRON BEN. 
SHMUEL: 
FAWN (GRANITE) ‘ 


Included in the recent ex-| 
hibition at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art 


the larger Treasury exhibition opening No- 
vember seventeenth at the Corcoran Gallery 
of. Art. if 

The basi¢ ‘difficulties under which the 
Treasury Department Art Projects operate 
and the quality of work produced resv 
from attempting to graft the young organs 
of a living art on a senile architectural bod 
that is essentially non-contemporary. Pei 
haps Forbes Watson’s claims are true t 
“many an architect whose building calc 
tions seldom, if ever, included the thou 
of murals, is now seeing them installed in 
building.” I am inclined to bélieve that 
snail’s progress is wasteful of the artists’ 
talents. You can’t hitch a young horse to 
old cart and expect much progress. Tha’ 
precisely what the Treasury Art Projects hi 
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JOSEPH VAVAK: THE FLOOD (OIL) 
| Done under the Federal Art Project, New York 
| 


| 
CAMERON BOOTH: STREET IN STILLWATER (WATER COLOR) 
(one under the Federal Art Project, Minnesota 
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PEPPINO MANGRAVITE: 
DETAIL OF SKETCH FOR 
MURAL IN HEMPSTEAD, 
LONG ISLAND, POST 
@FFICE 


Done under the Treasury 
Department Art Projects 


Left: 

MANUEL TOLEGIAN: 
PENNSYLVANIA 
LANDSCAPE (OIL) 


Done under the Federal Art 
Project, New York 


COURTESY WPA FEDERAL ART PROJECT 
LOUIS GUGLIELMI: WEDDING IN SOUTH STREET (OIL) 
Done under the Federal Art Project, New York 
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GEORGE PICKEN: THE POST AT HOME 


Sketch for mural panel for Hudson Falls, 
New York, Post Office 


been forced to do. Despite this handicap they 
have done many things that have never beer 
done before. They have brought art to the 
< 7 ae people. But it has not for the most part been 
gym en en \, a people’s art. It is not enough that a mural 
Lk Wl §=oor a sculpture “embellish” a public building 
+ oll fi It should also be the creative embodiment of 
Peat: : the thoughts and feelings that motivate the 
7 deepest life of men. If these thoughts - 
feelings are converted into the superficial 
language of the drawing-room and the count 
ing-house they may remain “embellishments” 
but they lose their meaning as art. 
Fortunately, the Federal Art Project has 
no Procurement Division or Commission of 
Fine Arts camping on its doorstep. This is 
clearly reflected in the character of the wor 
which its fifty-three hundred artists have pri 
duced since August, 1935. Its program 
stretching into forty-two states, include 


Above: ELI JACOBI: ALL NIGHT MISSION (LINOLEUM 
CUT). Done under the Federal Art Project, New York. Below: 
EUGENE TRENTHAM: GOLDEN COLORADO (OIL). Done 
under the Federal Art Project, Colorado 
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Above: 


wenty demonstration galleries and schools 
hroughout the South, an Index of Design, 
nnd more than three hundred projects operat- 
ag in New York alone. The Project artists 
orking in the fine arts comprise less than 
srty-five per cent of the total number. The 
aterial for the exhibition at the Museum of 
Aodern Art was largely drawn from this 
woup. The average gallery-goer, accustomed 
3 judge works by the extent to which the 
ames of their makers set off a spark of recog- 
tion in him, must have been annoyed to find 
Jaat most of the present exhibitors were un- 
| nown to him: men and women from Louis- 
sna, Florida, California, Colorado, Michigan, 
finnesota, Wisconsin, Utah, New Mexico, 
ed Bees every other state; artists who were 
ying to speak the language of their time 
ed place without benefit of Paris, Berlin, 
* Mexico City. And yet it was apparent 
frat many of these artists had done their 
nate of penance in the archives of the past 
Wad the present; that they knew their Ce- 
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CHARLES KASSELAU: WELLFLEET II (WATER 
COLOR). Below: EMIL BISTTRAM: COOPERATION. Study 
for one mural panel in the Roswell, New Mexico, Court House. 
Both pictures done under the Tessas Department Art Projects 


zanne, Matisse, Léger, and Orozco, but were 

no longer using them as textbooks. Perhaps 

the most encouraging sign was the absence 

of anything even remotely resembling sensa- 
(Continued on page 770) 
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FOREBODINGS | 
OF DOOM | 


; 
(Tristes Presentimenos d, 


Lo Que Ha de Acontecer) 


This is the first of the eighty etchings which compose the published editions of Goya’s | 
“Disasters of War.” It dramatises the mood of expectancy proper to any kind of | 
prelude. The plates which follow are arranged in three groups, first of the hand-to- 
hand fighting and the executions, then the “year of hunger,” and last the allegories. 
All the illustrations are reproduced from the very fine collection of Goya’s work in the 


—— 
‘DISASTERS OF WAR’ 


By A. HYATT MAYOR 


ost of the tropical land snails exhibited in the cases of natural history museums ar 

dead, and stay stuck to their Latin labels, but occasionally some steamy summe 

will remind a still living one of its long-lost jungle home, and it will slide off it 
label, and once again push out its horns into the world. Some works of art are like tha 
snail. They wait for centuries on their pedestals until a turn of time repeats some factor o 
their creation, and then their spirit walks forth among us, and we see our moment through « 
long-dead artist’s eyes. Last year cobble. stones were thrown in the Paris streets to shout 
of “Coriolan,” and the authorities stopped the run of Shakespeare’s suddenly inflammator 
play, which shows us our fascist-communist dilemma as vividly as Hamlet showed the nine 
teenth century its different dilemma. 

The civil war now raging in Spain has brought Goya’s “Disasters of War” to this intens 
second life. Through them we see deeper into the present suffering in Spain than we cat 
through the news photographs. A century anda quarter ago Spain was the scene of the sami 
sort of guerrilla warfare, the sniping from windows and hilltops, the groups collapsing befor 
the firing squads, the wide pits packed with human meat and bone. Goya saw it all an 
made a record that sums up the atrocious scrimmage of all hand-to-hand fighting. 
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JOW VALIANT! 
Que Valor!) 


The print above may have been inspired by an incident in the siege of Saragossa, in 
Goya’s home province. When Napoleon invaded Spain in the winter of 1807-8 to 
annex it to his fly-by-night empire, he was fiercely resisted by every Spanish man, 
woman, and child. Desperate individual fighting continued until Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion in 1814, although Wellington’s British troops assumed a growing share of the 
effective resistance. The shock of the invasion was all the greater since the Spaniards 
believed their arms were still invincible, as they had been in the 1500s. 


'YA: SELF-PORTRAIT, DETAIL (OIL) 
Hthe Collection of the Smith College Art 


fseum, Northampton, Massachusetts 
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HARD GOING 
(Duro Es el Paso) 


Although the “Disasters” have been effectively used for pacifist propaganda, Goya 
was anything but a propagandist. A propagandist, like Forain, strains his dramatic 
resources to make you change your opinions. His art consists of stage whispers and 
hysterics. Goya, on the other hand, devotes his attention to clarifying his intuitions 
of life and to organising them into a work of art, which he offers with a take-it-or- 
leave-it detachment. His eye is on his work, not on his audience. 


Goya learned from Tiepolo not only some of his skill in composition, but his etching style as 


well. The eighteenth-century urbanity and sensuousness of his etched draughtsmanship sharpens 
the poignancy of his tragic statement. 


FLIGHT 
THROUGH 
FLAMES 


(Escapan entre 
las Llamas) 


Wi2 


TRAPPED 
(Y no Hay Remedio) 


Three of the “Disasters” are dated 1810, Goya’s sixty-fourth year, when he stood 

at the top of his artistic powers. He had been the John Singer Sargent of his place 

and time until the French invasion, by stopping practically all orders for portraits 
| and decorations, concentrated his mature and undistracted energy on work done with 
| no thought of a buyer. His country’s disasters helped him to achieve the supreme 
masterpieces of his art. 


boya’s dramatic subject matter is apt to distract attention from his remarkably erudite 
hemposition. He derived his skill in putting together a picture from a great Baroque 
cadition that was launched by Titian in his old age, was carried to Spain by Titian’s 
twn works and later by Tiepolo, and whose latest representative is José Maria Sert. 


WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN FIRST 


(Ni por Esas) 
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HAVOC OF WAR 
(Estragos de la Guerra) 


Goya is quoted as saying that a good artist’s eye should be quick enough to 
register the action of a man falling off a roof, and his memory should be 
keen enough to draw it much later. The habit of memorizing forms equipped 
him, like Rembrandt, to carry conviction even when depicting what he had 
never seen with his fleshly eyes. His ability to work without models helped 
to free his fantastic imagination. 


YOU CAN’T LOOK (No Se Puede Mirar) 


Goya’s prints, considered as a group, are more varied than his paintings and contain a larger 
proportion of unforgetably dramatic pictures, like that below. As a rule he painted to suit some 
particular patron, but etched and sketched completely as he pleased. 
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3EDS OF DEATH 
(Las Camas de la Muerte) 


Several years after the start of the Peninsular War came the “year of 
hunger,” whose horrors are still remembered in Spain. Communications 
broke down, and from September, 1811, to August, 1812, over twenty 
thousand people are said to have starved to death in Madrid. Only one 
or two of the “Disasters” can be said to represent a definite historical inci- 
dent. Goya was not a news reporter, like Joseph Pennell, but a recorder 
of the imaginative essence of his experience. 


The skeleton’s parchment hand writes: Nothing. Goya’s reaction to war may prob- 
ably be summed up in one word, futility. But there is no propaganda. The captions 
to the “Disasters” never name the French invaders who caused the War, and Goya 
nowhere implies: “Let there be no more such wars.” His business was not with 
uniforms and parties, but with men and women. He did not set out to convert or 
to teach a lesson, but to clarify the confused first impressions of an intense experience. 


ITHING. TIME 
MEL TELL 


ada. Ello Dird) 


LEON KROLL (U. S. A.): ROAD FROM THE COVE 


Awarded First Prize of One Thousand Dollars in the 1936 Carnegie International Exhibition 


THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL : 
By GUY PENE DU BOIS 


S USUAL, the Carnegie International 
Exhibition at Pittsburgh provides the 
only American as well as the only 

annual opportunity anywhere to view the con- 
temporary painting of the world. This year 
it includes paintings from England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United States. 
The catalogue lists three hundred and twenty- 
three numbers of which ninety-five are by 
Americans. The show opened on October 
fifteenth aud will remain through December 
sixth. So much for the statistics. ° 
In this review an effort is made to remem- 
ber that as an especially sensitive man, a seer, 
the artist cannot deny his experience, or be 
blind to the political, social, moral values, 
the phenomena of his time. He willy nilly, 
consciously or unconsciously, deals in the. con- 
temporary scene. ‘The contemporary scene, 
used here in the larger sense, is turbulent. Its 
short rays of hope shoot through clouds of 
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despair. In many places man has lost or is) 
about to lose a fine thing he fondly calls his 
individual liberty. Nations watch each other) 
with suspicion. They arm, threaten, make) 
ageressive grimaces. The feeling of security) 
is lost to the ordinary man. His rest is rest! 
less. His rhvthm under this stress is dis} 
turbed, staccato, undignified. In Spain he 
destroys his brothers. In Italy he bows his 
head, relinquishing his personal thought anc, 
feeling for that which a man with a club call@ 
the common good. 1n Germany for the same 
good he must subscribe to the most narrow of 
Seal and national concepts. England’s mat) 
is slowly pulling himself into the light, Amer} 
ica’s has gone through his first real suffering) 
while the Frenchman’s environment is in 4 
chaotic state, restless, worried, irritable. / 

The question is how much of this is i 


many of the painters representing the na- 
|tions are artists. The mere painter, in which 
nations like France and Italy abound, is not 
being considered here. Belonging in acade- 
imies, he is an insensitive little fellow busy 
idealing with pigment sensualities dug out of 
ithe work of his betters. In an exhibition of 
Ithis type, however, there will naturally be a 
umber of works of famous older men, not 
ecessarily painter types, though resembling 
them, who will, like Candide—and similarly 
drawing a protective shell around them—have 
aken to cultivating their own gardens. 
if mong outstanding ones here are Pierre Bon- 
ard, whose “Breakfast Table” was awarded 
he second prize; William Glackens, one of 


Top to Bottom: PEDRO DE VALENCIA (SPAIN): 
SPRING Awarded Third Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 
in the 1936 Carnegie International Exhibition. PIERRE 
BONNARD (FRANCE): BREAKFAST TABLE 
Awarded Second Prize of Six Hundred Dollars in the 
1936 Carnegie International Exhibition. WILLIAM J. 
GLACKENS (U. S. A.): TULIPS Awarded the 
Allegheny County Garden Club Prize of Three Hundred 
Dollars in the 1936 Carnegie International Exhibition 


the most isolated men I know, who won the 
Allegheny County Garden Club Prize with 
his “Tulips”; Ernest Lawson, and the winner 
of the third prize, Henri Déziré. There are, 
of course, others who sit in ivory towers, 
doors clamped against the pushes of a con- 
vulsive world. Eugene Speicher may be one 
of these, quietly improving the painting qual- 
ity in his “Babettes” as in one of the best of 
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FELICE CARENA 
(ITALY): MID-DAY 
IN SUMMER 


In the 1936 Carnegie 
International Exhibition 


them that I have seen. She is called, in 
this instance, “Susan.” Henry Lee McFee is 
another of the undisturbed painters. 

This article is too rambling. It should have 
begun with the statement, a very flat one, 
that the Italian section is by far the best look- 
ing one, the most orderly, and that the Ger- 
man section is the worst and most disorderly. 
It is curious that the two totalitarian states 
should be so widely divergent. But while one 
of them is a painter nation the other is de- 
cidedly not. Indeed Germany in this collec- 
tion of her work really flounders. With the 
possible exception of a mystifying conceit, 


“The Tents” by Edgar Ende, who is sai 
to be anti-Nazi, there are no outstandin 
canvases in it, none in which enough orde 
exists to make a clear imprint upon th 
memory. Uvgliness prevails in this sectior 
senseless or willful distortion, strain, ba 
taste, except in some few instances where th 
individual has looked too hard at the Frenc 
school. There is only an occasional littl 
touch, not worth mentioning by name, thoug! 
a landscape by Otto Dix is in this category 
of a sentimental type of German landscap 
which must have been born when a trip t 
another country was a long trek on horseback 


PAUL SAMPLE 
(U. S. A.): 
BARRBER’S SHOP 


Awarded Fourth 
Honorable Mention 
with Prize of One 
Hundred Dollars in 


the 1936 Carnegie 
International Exhibitior 


. 
: 


Sli these last men also are cultivating 


|their gardens. The others appear to be in the 
convulsive throes of an idea, a nightmare, 
ywhich they are incapable of completely re- 
jmembering and over which they have no 
icontrol. 

The Italian section, on the other hand, is 
yttuly amazing in the colorful, painterlike 
ystandard which is upheld throughout. No 
ls ch continuity or regimentation exists with 
ithe French, though there are better individ- 
gial examples, nor with the English, who never 


)}RRUCCIO 
MRRAZZI (ITALY): 


| the 1936 Carnegie 
fernational Exhibition 


JOSE GUTIERREZ 
SOLANA (SPAIN): 
BURIAL OF THE 
SARDINE 


In the 1936 Carnegie 
International Exhibition 


have a very great carrying power, nor with 
the Americans on whose walls numerous 
colorless pictures leave great holes. Perhaps 
the man with the club in Italy is doing some- 
thing for the common good, bringing Italy 
back to that time he so well loves to recall 
when the Mediterranean was a Roman lake. 
This painting could indeed be called Roman 
in the largeness, the boldness, the bravura 
with which it is executed, in the lack of the 
petty, visual painter’s conscientious regard for 
the insignificant trifle, that trifle which so 
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often puts glasses on Englishmen’s eyes. In 
rebuttal, however, and as though specially 
prepared to prove my original politico-social 
premise, these Italian canvases contain very 
few significant details, few of those very essen- 
tial intimate records by which the individual 


is differentiated from the horde. The faces 
of this collection, in contrast to the suffering 
ones looking out of Spanish canvases, are 
blank, conventionalized, characterless. Bold- 
ness never becomes brazen, never pierces pet- 
sonal barriers. An exception to this otherwise 
practically unbroken rule is to be seen in the 
two or three girls, whimsical, fresh, alluring, 
in Bernardino Pallazzi’s big “The Circus.” 
This canvas suffers from the caricature of a 
wrestler in it which seems to have come out 
of a funny strip rather than life. Of the 
Italians, the third honorable mention, their 
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EUGENE SPEICHI 
(U._S. A.): SUSAI 


In the 1936 Carnegi« 
International Exhibitic 


only prize, went to Alberto Salietti’s “Vas 
of Flowers.” If prizes ever are, this one ma 
be significant. 

The English section leaves little impressio 
as a whole. The English detail can som 
times be no more pertinent than the abset 
Italian one. But the portrait, the individu: 
deviation, counts more here where realism 
somehow meticulous, than in the now s 
grand, if not grandiose, Italian scheme. Wit 
the following mentions—Walter Sicke 
(“The Miner”); an authoritative painte 
Stanley Spencet’s “The Lovers,” solid in forn 
rather freely influenced by Breughel, humo 
ous; a really trivial Augustus John (ho 
thinly he can draw) ; the “Armida” by Geral 
Brockhurst, a definite portrait arrested an 
crystallized though it is; and the charmin 
“The Lake, Regent’s Park” by Eve Kidl 


.} 


lawarded the First Honorable Mention—it is 
easy to dismiss the English. The accurate 
eye in its natural competition with the camera 
must too often meet defeat. Even science 
cannot meticulously dissect a living thing. 
The Spanish section, though not character- 
istically, is best represented by Pedro de Va- 
lencia’s “Spring.” This is an easy, fluent, 
graceful picture, urbane in color and drawing, 
almost tender in feeling. For the others, as 
so often happens in large collections of 
Spanish work, we are lent a sensation of 
harshness, of cruelty, suffering, as though 
j man’s seeing, in this sunny country, was con- 
/ verted by the intensity of his inner conscious- 
yness and of his feeling. In this particular col- 
élection of Spanish work this sensation is ac- 
centuated rather heavily by a one-man show 
of seventeen canvases by José Gutierrez 
§Solana. He is a serious, sometimes brutal, 
(commentator upon the Spanish scene. 
Though his somber color contains consider- 
table richness, the work as a whole remains 
arather drab. His forms are thin, his spatial 
Bisension inconsiderable. 
It has been said by Frenchmen themselves 
at the French artist is a painter of small 


™| ALBERTO SALIETTI (ITALY): VASE OF 
FLOWERS 


warded Third Honorable Mention with Prize of Two 
Wiundred Dollars in the 1936 Carnegie International 


ALFRED COURMES (FRANCE): 
ST. SEBASTIEN 


In the 1936 Carnegie International Exhibition 


EX-VOTO A 


pictures. There is a rather heterogeneous 
array of them here, small subjects be it 
understood, with now and then a sugges- 
tion, particularly among well known names, 
of complete disenchantment. This is cer- 
tainly true of Matisse, Picasso, Vlaminck, 
and Segonzac, although the latter is rarely 
happy in such large paint-loaded composi- 
tions as the one here. It is particularly 
true in the case of a big, flat, small-headed, 
brown nude by André Derain. These men 
fiddle like Nero. So perhaps does Pierre Roy, 
though his small music is more carefully 
wrought. But grace is in this section and 
charm, the charm that lends so much to 
the really masterful use of the properties of 
color in the delightful Bonnard prize picture 
and in the unusually conventional portrait by 
Vuillard. Nothing, except the most rigid 
selection, could give a semblance of har- 
mony to a French section, or make it equal 
the uniformity of the Italian one. 

This is true perhaps in any democracy. It 
is especially true in ours. We have no tra- 
ditional painting, no single impulse. Our 
walls go back and forth as one encounters 
a painting or a tinting. Our remarks upon 
the contemporary scene are mostly made 
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by objective young men unable to perceive 


the spirit behind the turmoil. We need 
contemplative men who have digested the 
facts of their experience and can, therefore, 
in no matter what objective shape, convert 
them into an art form. The artist is not 
an illustrator. He does not repeat a scene, 
he interprets it. He may do this in form, 
color, rhythm, in all of these things, but 
they must have come through him, very 
soundly through him, before they have any 
artistic validity whatever. Realism is half 
symbolism. In any case Leon Kroll’s “Road 
from the Cove,” which was awarded the 
First Prize, is. It has captured a mood and 
held it. His props, if this stage term is 


not too derogatory, are known to all of us. 


GEORG SCHRIMPF 
(GERMANY): 
BAVARIAN 
LANDSCAPE 

In the 1936 Carnegie 
International Exhibition 
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EVE KIRK 
(ENGLAND): | 
THE LAKE, | 
REGENT’S PARK | 


Awarded First Honorab 
Mention with Prize of 

Four Hundred Dollars 
in the 1936 Carnegie } 
International Exhibition | 


He has used them often and this time wi 
extraordinary success. The picture, thougy 
sentimental, is conclusive. Few pictures i! 
our section are, too many are hurried, tc 
many write half completed sentences, stutte) 
give up. Another prize awarded an Amet 
can, the Fourth Honorable mention, weal 
to Paul Starrett Sample for his “Barbet 
Shop” an American scene done in the Brei 
ghel manner. This is also a considered pit 


ture. Others worth mention are by Vit 


ginia Beresford, Umberto Romano, Frederic: 
Carl Frieseke, Edward Hopper, the mo} 
powerful painting on our walls; Henry Va 
nuin Poor, Gifford Beal, Edward Bruce, Jo! 
F. Folinsbee, Jon Corbino, Harry W. W) 
trous, and Francis Speight. 


FRANKLIN WATKINS: PORTRAIT OF A MAN 


~ Reproduced with the artist’s permission and through the 
courtesy of the Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries, New York 


FRANKLIN 
| WATKINS 


‘By ERNEST BRACE 


/MPRESSIONISTS, realists, surrealists, and 
innumerable other groups have together 
| made manifest one truth about paint- 
ing, which is that reality, even the grim- 
est reality, is quite relative and at times al- 
ost phantasmagorically nebulous. Whether 
a painter strives to give an illusion of reality 
y showing its impact upon vision, or whether 
e merely attempts to put down what na- 
re hands him, or tries to distil the essence 
f reality from a composite and superficially 
congruous arrangement of forms, the result 
s an agglomeration of many realities, all of 
them, granting the integrity of the artist, au- 
Meetand none of them identical. All we, 
s observers, can do is to turn to those which 
mave the most meaning for us, and to bear 
mind that we live in a changing, consciously 
eeking world in which all vision must neces- 
ilarily imply revision. 

_ It may seem inconsistent with the forego- 
mg to begin a discussion of the work of 
franklin Watkins by stating that he is not 
5 be included in any of the current factions 
* realism. But in another, broader sense, 
le is, like any painter, interested in certain 
pects of reality. The mistake that has often 
en made in estimating his work is the nat- 
ral one of trying to fit it into some precon- 
eived set of categories, one of the many 
*cts of reality. Asa result many have labeled 
Watkins’ painting a not very satisfying imita- 
on of something French. He has been in- 
wenced by the French, of course, as have 
1 contemporary painters, but it is the resi- 
ae, Watkins himself, and not the influence 
at has startled and puzzled and often exas- 
erated critics. His tortuous and peculiar 
proach to reality is unusual, sometimes 
warre. Red barns or city streets or bowls 
| fruit do not apparently stir him. Primarily 
+ is interested in human emotions which are, 
course, as real as Main Street, and his 
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FRANKLIN WATKINS 


problem, by no means a simple one, has been 
to translate emotion into visual form. Any 
intelligent appraisal of his work must be 
based upon a comprehension of the rather 
metaphysical reality which he seeks to express. 
As well try to judge Faulkner by comparing 
him to Sinclair Lewis as to evaluate Watkins’ 
painting according to the standards of any 
of the contemporary schools of painting. 
The most baffling aspect of Watkins’ work 
is his choice of subject-matter and his unusual 
and often sardonic titles. One realizes at a 
glance that his way to the reality of a finished 
canvas is neither direct nor simple. We can 
be quite sure, for example, that he has never 
happened upon a court jester brandishing a 
vial of “Poison for the King.” And yet the 
canvas is obviously much more than historical 
imagination or playful fantasy. It has too 
much gusto, too much reality for that. To 
comprehend its significance one must seek 
further than a mere coy mediaevalism and 
translate the idea into broader terms of hu- 
man emotion. The fact that his symbols are 
not always contemporary or that they are 
exotic is the result, not of any day-dreaming 
about other worlds or other times, but of an 
innate necessity of his to seek completely im- 
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personal symbolism through which he 


can 
freely express his emotions. He is tempera- 
mentally too shy, too reticent, to use more 
literal means. Actually, though here a knowl- 
edge of his personal life and his ideas is 
necessary, one may trace back the source of 
his pictures to contemporary springs of emo- 
tion. While he chooses a broader and often 
a more romantic symbol than most painters 
today, he has by no means turned his back 
on the world in which he lives. 

Most of us, for example, exposed to the 
monstrous mob spirit of lynching, would, if 
we happened to be painters, express our per- 
sonal response to this form of social disease 
by painting graphic pictures of the event. 
Racial hatred and persecution anywhere, 
whether we happened to be -eye-witnesses to 
its horrors or not, would, if we were suf- 
ficiently moved by its tragic manifestations, 
compel us to paint pictures of real or real- 
istically imagined scenes. Watkins chooses a 
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FRANKLIN WATKINS: 
CRUCIFIXION (OIL) 4 
In the Collection of Mr. Hart 

G. Sundheim, Philadelphia 


less direct and, at the same time, a more wih 
versal symbol, the Crucifixion. He 
painted many Crucifixions. All of them aj 
strangely vital and intense. At first, witho)) 
any hint as to the application of the symby 
one wonders why this reiterated scene shot 
strike such bright fire from his imaginatie 
Even the devout who paint today are like 
to flatten it out through formalization or se! 
timentality. Watkins renders it poignant 
real and as intense as a sudden scream. 

He tells of the strange, breathless feelii 
he has experienced in a southern town wh} 
the mood of the people was pitched to vi) 
lence; no outward excitement, no shouting | 
tumult, but rather the obverse, the awful 1 
pression of mob emotion to be given out 
in a single, swift gesture of horror. “But 
can understand it,’ he says. “I’ve lived | 
the South and I can understand it.” Atl 
with this memory hauntingly alive, and a 
ing in a world where racial hatred is beit 


preached as an ideal, he paints the Cruci- 
fixion, not as an historical scene or as a 
promise of heavenly reward, but as a realistic 
_ symbol of everlasting, universal martyrdom. 

Since Watkins’ preoccupation is with hu- 
{man emotion, it is inevitable that the essence 
lof his work should be drama. And as gesture 
jis inherent in drama, so gesture culminates 
fee design of many of his finest paintings. 
|The gesture in “Poison for the King” is the 
jlogical conclusion of its entire composition. 
| The vial of poison in the upraised hand marks 
\the tense, swift climax of the entire scene. 
in his Crucifixions the composition, though 
4far more complex, is none the less swiftly dra- 
atic. The contortedly frantic figures in the 
foreground, the upswung hammer poised to 


tdrive a spike deeper through the flesh and 


oN WATKINS: 
‘HE FIRE EATER (OIL) 


2 the Collection of the Pennsylvania 
fuseum of Art, Philadelphia 


Ecc nthe Selina SRE 


into the wood, the pain-twisted body of the 
thief on the right, the upthrust ladder, all 
reach up toward the awful climax of the pic- 
ture, the head of Christ suspended in agony 
between long, taut arms. Watkins’ ability to 
capture the crest of an emotion, to hold the 
final reach of a gesture without any sense of 
strain, is remarkable. His sketches for the 
Ballet Transcendence are far more than the 
usual suggestions for color and decoration. 
One feels that if the dancers were able to ap- 
proximate Watkins’ unerring feeling for the 
function and rhythm of gesture as shown in 
his sketches, the ballet must have been re- 
markably effective. 

When Watkins first stumbled quite unex- 
pectedly on to the stage of public prominence 
by winning the first prize at the Pittsburgh 


International in 1931, it was this dramatic 
quality in his work that many chose to regard 
as a weakness. A public long used to bowls 
of fruit, nudes, and rural landscapes could 
not help looking with suspicion upon such a 
dangerously theatrical subject as “Suicide in 
Costume.” The twisted body of the clown, 
his horrible grimace, the smoking revolver, 
the wine glass, were all symbols suspiciously 
literary and suspiciously operatic. The award 
was followed by unusual newspaper publicity, 
for here at least was a painting that could be 


talked about. There were even letters to the 
editor with the old, old question as to why, 
with all the sweetness and light in the world, 
a painter should choose such a sordid and 
repugnant subject and a jury honor him for 
it. The more experienced onlookers were 
suspicious lest behind the dramatic gesture of 
the canvas there might lie a more subtly sar- 
donic gesture on the part of the painter. In 
a publicity-seeking world one must be cau- 
tious. The suspicion was natural enough, for 
it is through a familiarity with Watkins’ work 
as a whole that “Suicide in Costume” takes 
its understood and authentic place. But why 
the suicide of a clown? Why such an oper- 
atic denouement? The symbols here are 
highly personal. Some of them were con- 
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sciously understood by the painter himseli 
only after friends of his had recognized then! 


: f 
in the finished canvas. There was a tragedy) 


and a party. He prefers that the histor’) 
should not be written. And I suggest th | 
reality here only to show that the picture) 
painted feverishly almost a year before thi 
exhibition opened, was in no way a bid fo 
the publicity it eventually received. 

Watkins’ development as an individual ane 
asa painter has been unusually conventiona 
His early training was calmly free of thi 


FRANKLIN 
WATKINS: 
THE HAPPY 
STUDIO (OIL) 


Courtesy the Frank 
K. M. Rehn Gallery i 


radical movements and excitements that havé 
influenced so. many of his contemporaries 
And today, as aware as he is of the social 
and cultural trends of his time, he lives quietly 
and urbanely in the very unmodern statelil) 
ness of old Philadelphia. After a year af 
the University of Virginia, he came te 
Philadelphia and entered the University ol 
Pennsylvania. He studied painting at the 
Pennsylvania Academy, and there won twa 
prizes which took him abroad for a year and 
through fortunate gambling with foreign ex] 
change—that was in 1921—he managed to 
stretch out his prize money to cover an extra) 
six months in Italy. His first experience with 
modern painting was at the Barnes collection) 


in Philadelphia, and eventually, he says, ha 


i 


was influenced by everyone represented there. 
He believes the influence was not only help- 
ful but inevitable, and today, as a teacher, 
he advises his students not to try to avoid 
such influence but to give in to it and get it 
over with, rather like exposing children to 
{measles so that they may not have the dis- 
ease more seriously after they are grown up. 
|Upon his return from Europe, Watkins 
{turned to the obvious way for a young painter 
(to make a living, commercial art, only to dis- 
cover as so many others have that it is quite 
impossible to combine the best features of 
both advertising and creative painting. Later, 
lhe managed to live for a time by painting 
hat are called “deaders,” portraits done 
tfrom photographs of dead people. This work 
allowed a little more freedom, but here, too, 
ancestors, like loaves of bread and breakfast 
foods, must be made to look attractive and 
full of vitamins. One influenced by every- 
body in the Barnes collection could not for- 
ever work in such a strait-jacket. 

The few examples of his earlier work that 
emain give evidence of the fading traces of 
is heterogeneous influence. A still-life, not 
particularly distinguished, is in the general 
aesthetic tradition of the 1920's and only 
Waguely suggests Franklin Watkins. A com- 


Above: FRANKLIN WATKINS: SCREEN 


Courtesy the Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery 


Left: FRANKLIN 
WATKINS: 
VIRTUOSA AS 
PRIEST (WATER 
COLOR). Courtesy 
the Frank K. M. 
Rehn Gallery 
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petently painted screen depicting Adam and 
Eve and the lush garden indicates that Picasso 
was important among the influences. “The 
Return,” a somewhat later canvas, shows that 
from his more technical preoccupations there 
is emerging a highly personal statement. A 
sweetly quaint boy, a little Rollo, and his 
sister stand under a tree on a hillside. The 
prettily moral subject-matter and presentation 
are peculiar to pictures found in Victorian 
bedrooms, and here we get a suggestion of 
the half satirical fancy that is later to deter- 
mine one aspect of his work. 

Practically all of Watkins’ later paintings 
are dominated by one of two moods: grim, 
even gruesome tragedy, and sardonic humor. 
He seems to swing pendulum-like between 
the one and the other with very little inter- 
mediate calm. Again one is reminded of the 
inevitable comparison of his work to the the- 
ater. Laertes hears that his mad sister is 
drowned, and the stage is set for the final 
catastrophe of blood. Abruptly the scene 
changes. It is a churchyard; enter two 
clowns. And so Watkins shows us, say, his 
mural with its rather grandiose title, “The 
Spirit of Man Crushed by the Machine, 
Nourishing the Tree of Life.” The heroic 


figure of a woman lies in agony, naked, felled 
From her breast gushes 


by a steel girder. 


milk that feeds a sapling. Despite the broac 
symbolism of the picture, her agony is rea 
and rather gruesome. And from this or simi: 
lar pictures of his, one is likely to turn to suck 
a canvas as “Gabriel.” A man in shirt 
sleeves, perched on the corner of a table, i: 
blowing a horn with theatrical gusto. Hi 
posture and gesture have a sort of singing! 
in-the-bathtub lack of tepression. On_ thi 
table beside him are a hat, sweater, an oper} 
book, and, the only touch of the macabre, 2 
skull. We are accustomed to such rapic) 
changes of scene in drama, but it is unusua} 
to find a painter flipping over the coin o} 
emotion so rapidly. | 

The way to an understanding of Watkins) 


picture, nor is it necessary or important. I} 
you ask him to explain “Man Laughing at ih 
Woman,” he will remind you that it is ni 
more unusual for a man to laugh at a womat 
than it is for a bowl of fruit to be neath 
arranged on a table. Often he himself ha. 
forgotten or was never conscious of the defi 
nite object or event that stirred him. Througl 
his necessity to externalize and universaliz 
his emotions he sets a stage, warm with colo) 


and alive with the pantomime of human ex 


WATKINS: > f 
POISON FOR THE | 
KING (OIL) “ii 
Courtesy the Frank 


FRANKLIN 
K. M. Rehn Gallery | 


DEGAS: THE 
COTTON MARKET 
IN NEW ORLEANS 
(OIL) 
| Lent to the Philadelphia 
| exhibition by the Musée 
| de Pau 


DEGAS AT PHILADELPHIA 


ae secret of Degas’ immortality may 
perhaps rest on the fact that his work is 
at once traditional and modern. The Penn- 
Nsylvania Museum of Art, Philadelphia, in 
te the most comprehensive exhibition 
of Degas’ work ever held in America, is 
giving both critic and layman an opportunity 
ito analyze the creative production of this truly 
eat French artist. The exhibition, which 
fopens November seventh and runs for a 
month, has been selected from museums and 
private collections in this country and Europe. 
There are over one hundred oils, pastels, 
Mrawings, and prints, many of which have 
mever before been publicly exhibited in the 
United States. 

| One of the earliest paintings in the show is 
the “Self-portrait in a Soft Hat,” lent by 
farcel Guérin of Paris. Unquestionably the 
anest of Degas’ self-portraits, it was painted 
in 1857 when the artist was on the threshold 
of his career. Portraits by Degas are extra- 
Pordinarily penetrating documents. With sym- 
Weathetic but frank approach the artist often 
Yolaced his sitters in their own environment. 
Wor example, Désiré Dihau, in the painting 
“ntitled “The Orchestra,” lent by the Louvre, 


SEEING FHE EXHIBITIONS 


is seated in the pit playing his bassoon with 
his fellow musicians around him. The com- 
plicated scene is perfectly organized, and at- 
tention is cleverly focused on Dihau’s face. 

In 1872, Degas came to America to visit his 
brothers Achille and René, who ran a pros- 
perous cotton exchange in New Orleans. 
While here he painted another of his master- 
pieces, “The Cotton Market in New Or- 
leans,” lent by the Musée de Pau. In it we 
seé a thing unique in French art: an American 
scene by a great French painter. 

Degas is probably most famous for his 
ballet dancers. Of them he says: “The dancer 
is but a pretext for the drawing.” However, 
the ballet scenes have greater significance than 
their creator suspected. In them he utilizes 
his genius for catching a momentary gesture, 
an accidental or difficult pose. His rehearsal 
rooms are made to seem even more spacious 
by the device of leaving large parts of the 
canvas free of figures, as in “Rehearsal in the 
Foyer,” lent by Mr. and Mrs. James Watson 
Webb, and in the “Ballet Lesson.” 

Degas’ last period has not yet been fully 
appreciated. Although his eyesight was dim- 
ming in the ’80’s and ’go’s, he has a greater 
freedom of line, more monumental form. The 
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I 
scale is larger and the pat) 
terns more boldly rhythmic) 
His favorite subject is thi 
female nude of which h 
said: “Hitherto the nud) 
has always been represented 
in poses which presuppose a 
audience, but these womei 
of mine are honest, simplh 
folk, unconcerned by anj 
other interests than those i 
volved in their physical co: 
dition. Here is another. . . 
It is as if you looked throug}} 


a keyhole.” The drawingt 
executed in the ’go’s lent bi 
Mr. Paul J. Sachs, and t 

“Woman Lying on a Sofaf 
of 1896, lent by Dr. George 
Viau of Paris, are outstand} 
ing examples of this phase o 
Degas’ varied repertory. 


HENRY P. MCILHENNY® 


} 
: 
} 
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DEGAS: HEAD OF A YOUNG WOMAN (OIL) 
Lent to the Philadelphia exhibition by the Louvre 


DEGAS: AFTER THE BATH (DRAWING) 
Lent to the Philadelphia exhibition by Mr. Paul J. Sacl? 


" 


Sia 


LUCILLE BLANCH: 
In the group exhibition 


CONTEMPORARY VIEWPOINT AT 
| MILCH’S 


Entitled “The Contemporary Viewpoint,” 
he opening exhibition of the season at the 
Milch Galleries (through October) brings to- 
gether fifteen oils by as many artists who are, 
/£ one may be pardoned an Irish bull, united 
in their diversity. For despite their widely 
bvarying technical approach, they exercise in 
sommon a choice of subject and a psychologi- 
ral attitude as foreign to the landscape paint- 
“3 of a generation ago as those painters were 
lifferent from Watteau and company. 

But if there are here no flowing brooks, 
sills at dusk, birds over marshes, or flowering 
ypring fields in the paintings, neither is there 
vidence of the cult of the ugly and the ele- 
ration of the mere industrial theme which 

Mreatened to overwhelm American landscape 

wainting not so long since. The work of 
Hbese fifteen artists is neither primarily deco- 
ative nor determinedly “different.” Most 
£ it contains a kind of poetic realism. All 
f it is sane and balanced. 


THE, CERY-(OIL) 
at the Milch Galleries 


Francis Speight’s “Summer Landscape, 
Coaldale,” possesses the eerie lighting one 
anticipates in his more personal pictures. Ed- 
ward Bruce has given the sardonic title 
“Taxes” to his portrait of a weather-beaten 
deserted frame house and dilapidated fence— 
a brown study in several senses. Sidney Lauf- 
man’s “Woodyard” presents areas of lumber- 
yellows under a slaty sky: one of this artist’s 
broader and more vigorous efforts. Paul Roh- 
land with warm palette depicts a southern 
street—strikingly in contrast to Leon Kroll’s 
deep blues and greens in “island Light” and 
Lucile Blanch’s cool, bright city vista with its 
whitely under-lighted sky. Millard Sheets 
contributes a large canvas—a _ shadowy, 
crowded, tenement-bordered street, thought 
out in terms of the pattern of human forms 
overtopped by dingy buildings. George Pick- 
en’s “Long Island Sound” is direct virile 
brush work transcribing a sullen mood. In 
“Drydock,” a similar subject, Harry Gottlieb, 
however, finds glowing color and works more 
objectively. Georgina Klitgaard invests her 
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frame waterside resort with amusing person- 
ality and spots color nicely with the aid of 
small boats at anchor. Stephen Etnier’s highly 
clarified “Corner Store, Charleston,” is excel- 
lent foil for Simka Simkhovitch’s solidly con- 


structed “New England Farm.” Maurice 
Sterne is not so happily represented by the 
group of children playing in the snow. Paul 
Burlin’s map-like “East River” is a surprise. 
Lucius Kutchin turns a deft “New Mexico” 
vignette in a somewhat primitive idiom. 
HOWARD DEVREE 


KRAUSHAAR’S HOUSE-WARMING 


Although the increased activities of the art 
world hardly allow of such a definite suspen- 
sion as the former saison morie which used to 
extend lethargically across the entire summer 
calendar, there remain at least vestigal traces 
of the old conventional “season” so that it 
is possible to mark its recent opening and its 
definite promise of good things to come. 

One of the pleasant features of the fall 
openings for a number of years has been a 
choice selection of French art at the Kraus- 
haar Galleries. This year a loan exhibition 
of paintings in the new quarters into which 
these galleries have moved maintains the high 
standard which has always marked these an- 
nual showings. Incidentally, congratulations 
are in order, for the yallery, without losing 
the distinctive character of the older one, has 
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OF CHILLON (OIL) 


In the French group show: 
at Kraushaar’s i} 
! 


COURBET: CASTLE 
i 


housewarming 


. 
. 
} 
i) 
gained i in its arrangement in many respects-|: 
in none more than the pleasing vista to th]; 
rear gallery flooded with light. The balanch 
of light and dark in the nicely a 
color scheme forms an admirable a 
for exhibition purposes. Of course, in th 
moment of the world, all would be di} 
counted, if one could not say honestly tha 
it presents an improvement on the practice: 
resources of the former establishment. 

The roster of names in the present showin} 
is impressive, but, more felicitously, the cat) 
vases are fine examples of these well- know 
artists, and in a few cases they vnc 
works not familiar here through exhibitior) 
The Corot, “Portrait of a Lady,” is a super) 
instance of his figure work, deserving th 
much-abused “qualification of classical in i) 
permanence of emotional power. The “Chi) 
teau of Chillon” by Courbet is high wate, 
mark for this gifted but uneven artist, con) 
bining his robustness of handling in an o} 
ganic plastic design with a richness of senst) 
ous beauty. The modern does not have t) 
shy away from literary associations or Byroni) 
memories when viewing this canvas, for th 
dynamic thrust of the dark paler again) 
the pale, luminous sky needs no literary er) 
hancement for its appreciation. 1 

A contrast in palette and approach is th’ 
tremendous “Paysage au Ciel Mouvemente} 


wall 


by van Gogh, with its ominous sweep of sini’ 


~ ter clouds over the mille-fleur tapestry of In such pictures as “Entrance to Central 
_ flowering fields. Forain’s acidulous comment Park” his balance of forms is especially well 
upon life in his brutal characterizations in worked out. Nor would the spotting of color 
“Amateur de Tableaux,” the apparent deli- in “On the Beach” with its carefully thought 
cacy, yet real vigor of Morisot’s “Interior,” out rhythm of figures have been possible for 
and the splendor of a Redon “Still Life” are the artist in the days when he was exhibiting 
other features of the exhibition. with An American Group at the Barbizon- 
One is always grateful for renewed ac- Plaza and later at Seligmann’s. And _ his 
quaintance with Lautrec’s “Jane Avril Leav- novel perspective and arrangement in “Mid- 
ing the Moulin-Rouge” with its incredibly summer, Central Park,” provide further ocu- 
poignant emotion curiously heightened by ex- lar demonstration of his success. If all the 
| quisitely related color, or the “Portrait of fcurteen oils do not hold up to the high mark 
Miss Fitzjames” by Fantin-Latour, one of the of these three, there are passages in most of 
finest of a great portrait painter’s portraits. the others to warrant one’s enthusiasm for the 
Monticelli’s opulent splendor is found in a advance since his last showing. 
canvas new to local exhibitions, “Coast of HOWARD DEVREE 
Marseilles.” There is, further, an outstanding 
canvas by Modigliani, “Portrait of a Young 
Man.” A vigorous creative personality is revealed 
MARGARET BREUNING in the drawings and water colors by Robert 
Rear Srennney Austin that are shown, with a comprehensive 
collection of his engravings at the Guy Mayer 
_ The recent paintings by Algot Stenbery at Gallery through November fourteenth. 
Walker’s through October nineteenth give de- The prints confirm the assumption that 
cided evidence that the hitherto somewhat this English engraver is a purist, challenging 
scattered talents of this young artist are being attention with exquisite precision of line. The 
| drawn together. Not only is there new firm- three new plates, “Women at Prayer,” “Por- 
“ness and sureness in his approach, his color is trait,” and “Study of a Girl’s Head,” make 
more pleasing and there is a distinctly marked no departure from the engravings that have 
_ tendency to broad simplification. gone before although they carry the refine- 


ae 


ROBERT AUSTIN 


ALGOT STENBERY: 
| MIDSUMMER, CEN. 


) TRAL PARK, (OIL) 
| 


) In the one-man exhibition 


at the Walker Gallery 
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Spt SY SNA ere 


ROBERT AUSTIN: WOMEN AT PRAYER 
(ENGRAVING) 


As seen at the Guy Mayer Gallery 


ments possible to superb craftsmanship one 
step further. However, evidence that Aus- 
tin’s engravings are but the final casting of 
broad conceptions is found in the drawing, 
“Youth and Age,” which is done in simple 
masses of tone with only a hint in the faces 
to presage the meticulous linear definition that 
was to dominate the engraving of the same 
subject. 

But Austin the draftsman is in no sense 
a purist. He defies technique in his drawings 
and water colors. Crayon, chalk, and dry 
brush are used broadly with no apparent con- 
cern for established practices. At times, as in 
«Lhe, Vigil,’ “Child” in» Bed,’ and. “The 
Nurse,” Austin relies solely upon patterned 
tones as though he had never considered line 
as a medium of expression. At other times, 
as in “Bedtime,” “The Tub,” and “Woman 
Washing Her Hair,” color is used with a 
breadth ae belies ican finely spun en- 
gravings. There is both emotional and in- 
tellectual force to these works. Even the 
fragmentary sketches seem dictated by a com- 
plete vision. 


ALINE KISTLER 
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MUIRHEAD BONE 


Interesting comparisons are invited by thi) 
Muirhead Bone exhibition held at the Arth 
H. Harlow Galleries during October to celd) 
brate the beginning of the Galleries’s twen 
fifth year in business and the addition of tw 
new galleries. 
‘ Thirty drypoints, dating from 1899 to th 
present decade, faced more than thirty wateliy 
colors and wash drawings of comparativel 
recent date. The prints dominated the e 
hibition, as was to be expected, since Bone} 
reputation is second to none in the field | 
contemporary British etching. 

The water colors have an intimate char 
that confirms the feeling that one of Bone 
major virtues is his command of minute de 
tail. There is a consummate delineation o 
figures in “The Evening Tide, Cromer” and 
“August Bank Holiday, Cromer,” where thi> 
character of each figure is equally well defined 
be it an inch high or the merest flick of 
color. In the wash drawings, “Evening Mon\ 
treux” and “Ermita de Gomez Roman, Aref 
vale,” there is a freer handling but, discountifc 
ing the change of medium, it is the same it) 
spirit as that of the rare early “Shipbuilders 
Whiteinch” and the later “Rainy Night in 
Rome” and “Great Gantry.” | 

These water colors might not attract atten! 


i" 


ROBERT AUSTIN: WOMAN WASHING HER 
HAIR (WATER COLOR) 


Also at the Guy Mayer Gallery. 


different media suggest an interesting comparison 


The artist’s work inf 


| 
: 


\3 
a 


tion were they not signed Muirhead Bone. 
They are passing impressions, tentative ob- 
servations, and have little of the thoughtful- 
néss and refinement upon which Bone’s best 
work relies. Bone is one who distills a subtle 
essence from observation. He is at his best 
when he has reconsidered and recast first im- 
pressions as he was able to do between the 
first and second plates of “The Ballantrae 
Road,” both of which Harlow showed. 
During November, the two new Harlow 
exhibition galleries will be occupied by etch- 
ings, drawings, and water colors by Arthur 
_ Briscoe, the noted British marine artist. 


ALINE KISTLER 


MACBETH’S AMERICANS 


An opening exhibition of American paint- 
ings which marks the forty-fifth season of the 
Macbeth Gallery includes the work of paint- 
_ ets associated with this gallery in a grouping 
which emphasizes the American predilection 
for landscape. 

C. K. Chatterton’s “Maine Hilltop” marks 
a change in palette and subject. The pic- 
torial charm of the earlier patterns of light 


IVAN G. OLINSKY: REPOSE (OIL) 
Included at the group showing at Macbeth’s 


and color in village streets gives place here to 
a seizure of the essential quality of the rugged 
landscape in color that intensifies its charac- 
ter. Jay Connaway still paints Monhegan 
(for which praise be), but this time in sum- 
mer with none of the terrific elemental battles 
of a wintry coast. It would be an arid state- 
ment to say that this artist’s technical power 
has grown were it not for the all-important 


fact that he has much to say with it. There 


are few landscape painters who seem to iden- 
tify themselves more with their subject. 

In “June Morning” Herbert Meyer light- 
ens his palette and concentrates his design 
with no loss of the poetic quality that dis- 
tinguishes his work. Although vigorous in 
handling, he contrives the exact mood of sea- 
son to a remarkable degree. There is the 
very feel of early summer in the canvas. The 
scene has been sensitively seen and ably re- 
corded. 

Ivan Olinsky’s figure piece, “Repose,” is an 
outstanding item of the exhibition, soundly 
drawn and surely executed with fluency of 
plastic design. E. Bernard Lintott’s flower 
piece confirms his power to relate textures, 
color, and forms in handsome decorative de- 
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sign. He is a flower painter who seems to 
perceive with extreme nicety the exact charac- 
ter of each flower he paints and to render it 
significantly. Robert Brackman, Horace Day, 
Aldro Hibbard, Arthur Meltzer, Ogden 
Pleissner, and Robert Strong Woodward are 
other artists included. Three young painters, 
also, give good account of themselves, Edna 
Reindel with a “figures in landscape” piece, 
Jon Corbino with a lively figure painting, 
glowing with color, and Gertrude Schweitzer 
with a figure canvas highly personal in design 
and color. 
MARGARET BREUNING 


PATRICK MORGAN AT REHN’S 


And speaking of young artists, at the Rehn 
Galleries a newcomer, Patrick Morgan, is 
holding an exhibition of paintings and water 
colors which indicate freshness of viewpoint, 
lively invention, and freedom from clichés. 
It is good to welcome a young artist, who 
has something of his own to say and is mas- 
tering the technique to express it. Any roster 
of an exhibit that includes such divergent 
themes as “The Annunciation,” “Venus,” and 
a genre scene of a hog-killing, indicates not 
only a wide range of interest on the part of 
the artist but, also, a laudable desire to experi- 
ment with varied forms of expression. “The 
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Annunciation,” freed from any convention: 
trappings of detail, simplified to an almojy 
stark design, and carried out in cool pa 
color against a neutral background, is remarl) 
ably eloquent with something of real majest 
in the sweep of the big rhythms. “Venus,” 
rosy nude seated on a deep red sofa in | 
casual, conversational pose while an austes? 
woman manicures the outstretched hand, is a 
amusing conceit well realized. An effecti 
portrait, “Mme. Dasylva,” and a suite of t 
seasons are special points of the grouping 
The water colors have the clarity and sur 
ness of definition that some of the painting) 


BELLOWS: DANCE I? 
A MAD HOUSE 
(DRAWING) 


Exhibited by Frederick 
Keppel and Company 


lack. Good color accents and effective pat! 
tern mark all these papers. 
MARGARET BREUNING 


GEORGE BELLOWS’ DRAWINGS 


George Bellows’ reputation as one of th: 
greatest artists that America has producec 
would not be seriously lowered if all his paint 
ings and prints were destroyed, leaving only, 
the evidence of genius found in the exhibitior 
of drawings with which Frederick Keppel anc 
Company opened their season. Here we are 
faced with the pure flame of Bellows’ expres’ 
sion. Here we see his direct response to life! 
his emotional conception of experience. It iv 


only in his “finished” illustrations that the 
intellectualization which Bellows often culti- 
vated in his final prints and paintings seems 
to cool the original fire of conception. There 
Bellows, the superior craftsman, overrides the 
warmth of human response that marks the 
deeper creative Bellows. 

Familiarity with the lithograph “The Law 
is Too Slow” does not fully prepare one for 
the dynamic quality and vigor of Bellows’ 
' preliminary drawing. It is infused with dra- 
“matic emotion but the scene is not so obvi- 
ously dramatized as in the lithograph. Similar 
differences distinguish the original drawing 
of “Dance in the Mad House” from the lith- 
~ ograph version. The drawing has a mad logic 
of its own that is consistently expressive. 
There is a Daumier-like spirit of caricature 
throughout the design. Perhaps Bellows was 
conscious of this and attempted to avoid it 
“in his lithograph. Whatever it was that 
_ caused him to modify his original design, the 
result lacked the vigor of his first conception. 

The original fire of Bellows stands revealed 
in these drawings which, for the most part, 
have until now been seen only by Mrs. Bel- 
lows’ friends. Perhaps it is just as well that 


PATRICK MORGAN: 
ANNUNCIATION 
(OIL). Seen in the one- 
man show at the Rehn 
Galleries. 


Below: 
BELLOWS: THE LAW 
IS TOO SLOW 
(DRAWING). 


the original drawings seen 


Among 


at Keppel’s 


they have been reserved for exhibition until’ 
this time when, across the ten years that have 
passed since Bellows’ death, they can be viewed 
with a clearer perspective than was possible 
at the Memorial Exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum in 1925 when a few of these 
drawings were first shown. ALINE KISTLER 
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MARTHA SIMPSON AT MIDTOWN 
GALLERIES 


Martha Simpson’s exhibit of paintings at 
the Midtown Galleries reveals a change in 
palette and technique. The piling up of pig- 
ment which characterized much of her pre- 
vious work gives way here to greater evenness 
of texture and fluency. Happily, the artist 
seems to have lost none of her wit or her 
imaginative design, but to be acquiring a 
greater control of her medium. The work is 
not less individual because it is less mannered. 
“The Lawn,” “The Breakfast Tray,” and 
“Mandolin Player” might be singled out as 
particularly successful and divergent accom- 
plishments in an excellent showing. 

MARGARET BREUNING 


GRAPHIC AMERICANA 


The artistic mood of early America is 
brought to our attention by the November 
exhibition at Kennedy’s which presents Amet- 
ican views from 1750 to 1850. 

Many of these original water colors and 
drawings are anonymous and some of them 
wete obviously intended to be engraved, so 
closely do they follow the style of the aqua- 
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MARTHA SIMPSON: '© 
LONG ISLAND (OIL) I< 


In the one-man showing 


at the Midtown Galleries 1 
| 


tints and engravings of that period. Ther 
are ship subjects with neatly ordered waves\s 
There are country and city views peopled b'& 
delicately delineated figures that have som/y 
of the quaint spice found today in Muirheadi 
Bone’s water colors. All appear to have arise1= 
from the desire to be delicately charmin/® 
about whatever facts it might be seemly tiv 
present. 
The prevailing naiveté is particularly ap 

pealing in the sketches by the French refugee): 
Baroness Hyde de Neville, who paid her re > 

, 


‘ 
g 


spects to America with courteously decorativir 
drawings of the places she visited. A franke 
naiveté is found in the richly colored design}; ‘ 
by Ashley Bowen of Marblehead who showec/ 
his interest in ships and towns by drawing anc: 
coloring amazing designs that have the full 
charm of a primitive viewpoint. 1 
This exhibition is a veritable gold mine fo: 
Americana enthusiasts for it contains raritied! 
such as Christian Remick’s “Landing ol 
British Troops in Boston Harbor” of 1768) 
Henry Rudyard’s water colors made from) 
sketches of Ticonderoga and other forts ir 
the 1750's; and views of New York, Quebec!’ 
Baltimore, San Francisco, Jamaica, a Peru)’ 
that are mmiee to engraved views but almos i 
never seen in paintings. ALINE KISTLER 
| 

| 


at 
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MR. BIEL AND A GROUP AT A.C.A. 


Starting its season with a group show of 
oils, water colors, and graphic work by artists 
who had received honorable mention in the 
competition held by the gallery last spring, 
the A.C.A. Gallery continued activity with 
exhibitions by Joseph Biel and a large group 
show under the sponsorship of the American 
Artists’ Congress. To this latter more than 


~ two hundred artists contributed work to be 
sold “for the aid of democracy in Spain.” 


(Through October twelfth.) Director Baron 
veports substantial sales from the latter, which 
contained some excellent small oils, water 


colors, and graphic work by a considerable 


_ ago. 


ise 


number of artists widely known to gallery 
goers. 

Mr. Biel’s sureness of construction and use 
of color as evidenced in his solo show bear 
witness to intensive and intelligent applica- 
tion since his exhibition, two or three years 
Sun and shadow on suburban walls, 
the reflection of light on wet pavements, the 
pattern of life in mean streets—these he has 
studied to excellent effect and recorded with 
a kind of grim sympathy. His force and rug- 


JOSEPH BIEL: 
GARIBALDI 


Exhibited in the one-man show 
at the A.C.A. Gallery 


gedness commend him even when there are 

occasional lapses in technical finish or the 

social note sounds above the aesthetic. 
HOWARD DEVREE 


DOWNTOWN FOR TEN YEARS 


If any passerby has recently noted that the 
facade of the Downtown Gallery was being 
lifted and a general interior chaos was pre- 
vailing, he should realize that these physical 
changes correspond to alterations of the gal- 
lery’s policy. Mrs. Edith Halpert, the direc- 
tor, considers that the old order in the art 
world has passed and that she must recognize 
the new. 

The Government’s active stimulation of art 
has resulted, Mrs. Halpert feels, in not only 
making us as a people art conscious, but in 
the production of a new class of artists and 
collectors. There is an increasing number 
of young artists all over the country who do 
not wish their works to become the property 
of either private collectors or museums; they 
want their works to be lived with in homes 
where they will become a part of daily life. 

(Continued on page 761) 
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THE TAKIN AMO 
TH 


Various steps in making the first habitat group to 
rare form of mountain antelope and recreating te 
and inviting vista of the lofty mountains of wk 
China in the Academy of Natural Sciences of 44 
delphia are presented in the pictures on these #8 


The Academy of Natural Sciences, founded 


in 1812 and the oldest natural history mu- 
seum in America, has become especially 
prominent in the last few years for its remarkable series of habitat 
groups displaying rare mounted animals in their natural surround- 
ings. The Takin group is among the latest to be completed and, 
being the only one of its sort in the world, visitors to the Academy 
are privileged to see for the first time these unusual beasts in an 
extraordinarily accurate and beautiful reproduction of the thick rho- 
dodendron forests in which they live. Few people are aware of the 
many technical problems to be met and the varied artistry required 
in the creation of groups such as these, but all will recognize the 
great forward step they represent in the field of education. 


Rosenkranz 


C. Clarke i 
ing the panoramic backgris 


of the Takin. habitat 8 


13 


IENDRONS 


The specimens of the Takin were collected for the Academy by 
Brooke Dolan II and the exhibit is his gift. Under the direction 
of Harold T. Green, Curator of Exhibits, work starts with a small- 
scale model for which a detailed study of the background is de- 
veloped from photographs. Against this, plaster miniatures of the Takin are posed and 
arranged to achieve full naturalism. There follows the laborious task of mounting the 
skins, which is carried on by Louis Jones, while the full size cyclorama is being completed 
by C. Clarke Rosenkranz and laboratory assistants spend day after day reproducing in wax 
the myriad and varied leaves that make up the lush banks of foliage which merge so suc- 
cessfully into the background. The atmosphere of western China is thus recreated by 
collaborating artists and scientists in a kind of teamwork we do not often expect. 
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NOTES 


Living American Art, Inc. 


HE most unusual thing about the color 
Bee issn: being published by Living 
American Att, Inc., is the royalty paid to the 
artists who are all living men. 
ing venture sides with the artist in his effort 


to solve his economic problem. 


A jury of American artists—Louis Bouché, 


JOHN SLOAN: 
SUNDAY, WOMEN 
DRYING THEIR HAIR 
Included among the first 
group of pictures published 
in collotype by Living 
American Art, Inc. 


Te 


This publish- 


WILLIAM GROPPER: | 
THE SENATE 


One of the first group of §y 
paintings reproduced in *| | 


color collotype by Living i 
American Art, Inc. 


© LIVING AMERICAN ART, INC. 


Alexander Brook, Adolf Dehn, and Hughes 
Mearns—select the pictures to be reproduceij> 
by the collotype process. The first twelve pie 5 
tures have already been issued. Subsequertip 
groups of twelve will be published this seaso: bs 


at two-month intervals until the quota cif 


bets on has appeared. 
. Charles Boni is the director of th) h 


lk enterprise. He has been wise enough to 
| secure the help of an advisory board of 
twenty-five notables from all sections of the 
country. Painters from beyond the Man- 
hattan horizon will have an opportunity to 
have their work considered by those competent 
authorities near by. In this way the best 
work from all regions will reach the jury for 
final selection. 

The first twelve pictures are: “The Nose- 
gay” by Peggy Bacon, “Landscape Near Chi- 
cago” by Aaron Bohrod, “Stamford Harbor” 
by Louis Bouche, “Paris Café, Morning” by 
Guy Péne du Bois, “Beach at Annisquam” by 
William J. Glackens, “The Senate” by Wil- 
liam Gropper, “Central Park” by George 
Grosz, “Japanese Toy Tiger and Odd Ob- 
jects” by Yasuo Kuniyoshi, “Anna” by Rico 
Lebrun, “High Yaller” by Reginald Marsh, 
“Sunday, Women Drying Their Hair” by 
John Sloan, and “Flower Vendor” by Raphael 
Soyer. 


Modern Museum’s New Building 
a Museum of Modern Art has ac- 


quired the properties located at num- 
bers nine to nineteen West Fifty-third Street 
for the purpose of erecting a new building. 
One of the chief reasons for the selection of 
this new site, which will more than triple the 
| Space now occupied by the Museum, is the 
necessity for adequately housing the Muse- 
' um’s present and expanding activities and col- 
_lections. Another interesting aspect of this 
“transaction is that the Trustees of the 
Museum of Modern Art hope the new site 
‘will be near the Municipal Art Committee’s 
| proposed Art Center. 
~The Museum of Modern Art will remain 
) in its present quarters until next June; it will 
i then find another location nearby where it 
can carry on its activities through the 1937-38 
‘ season. It is hoped that the new building will 
be ready for occupancy in the fall of 1938. 


_ Americans at Chicago 
“ie forty-seventh annual American paint- 
i 


ng and sculpture exhibition at the 
Art Institute will be the first one to meet the 
difficulties imposed by the rental-fee defection 
shared in by many of our leading artists. 


What kind of a show will it be? As we go to 
press no critical bomb-shells have had time to 
explode. Accordingly we must be tempo- 
rarily content to list the jurors. Edmund 
Archer, Associate Curator of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art; John Steuart 
Curry, Artist in Residence, University of 
Wisconsin; Jerry Farnsworth, painter; Meyric 
R. Rogers, Director, City Art Museum, Saint 
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REGINALD MARSH: HIGH YALLER 


Another of the first dozen paintings published in color 
collotype by Living American Art, Inc. 


Louis; and Thomas E. Tallmadge, architect 
and painter, judged the painting. The New 
York jury for sculpture awards consisted of 
C. Paul Jennewein, Oronzio Maldarelli, and 
Albert Stewart; the Chicago sculpture jury 
was made up of Raoul Josset, Lorado Taft, 
Lili Auer, and Robert J. Wolff. 

The exhibition continues through Decem- 
ber sixth. 


German Art 
ale loan exhibition of German art gath- 


ered from public and private collections 
in the Fatherland by Mrs. Helen Appleton 
Read, former critic of the Brooklyn Daily 
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Eagle, for the Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion and the Oberlaender Trust opened at 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art on October 
fifth. But it did not open as originally 
planned for during the summer it was decided, 
since many of Germany’s best painters have 
been driven from the country, not to include 
art produced since the 1870’s. From the 
fifteenth century to the third quarter of the 
nineteenth would give sufficient scope and 
lessen the feeling among many sections of the 
intelligentsia that the exhibition was intended 
to serve as a propaganda smoke-screen for 
the present German government. Only the 
most biased anti-Nazi, surely, would forego 
the opportunity to see a fine exhibition of 
German art created prior to the amalgamation 
of the German Empire. 

The second change in plans was much more 
sudden. Lawyers discovered that though the 
German Reich and private individuals were 
safe from legal action, the property of munici- 
pal museums might possibly be attached by 
holders of defaulted German municipal bonds. 
As a result twenty-six pictures were hastily 
withdrawn and packed off to the Fatherland. 
Among them were a Durer, two Holbeins, 
two Altdorfers, and two examples of the work 
of Bartholomaeus Bruyn. 

But what was left was seen to be sufficiently 
important to make the show still one of the 
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Above: LUCAS CRANACH: VENUS UND AMO 


Lent by the Germanische Nationalmuseum, Nuremberjis 


Below: CASPAR DAVID FRIEDRICH: MOONRIS 8 
AT SEA. Lent by the Nationalgalerie, Berlin. Two cw 
the paintings included in the great German loan sho} 
which began its American tour in Philadelphia last montif 


Above: FREDERIC TAUBES: EMPEROR JONES 


Below: DORIS ROSENTHAL: SUMMER BREEZES 


Both paintings included in the American show at the Gil- 
lespie Galleries, Pittsburgh, through November 15th 


best of the new season. A review of the ex- 
hibition is scheduled for our next issue. 

The German art exhibit will be shown in 
the Cleveland Museum of Art from Novem- 
ber twelfth to December thirteenth; in the 
Art Institute of Chicago from December 
twenty-second until January twenty-fourth; in 
the Brooklyn Museum from February fifth 
until March sixth; in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, from March fifteenth to April 
fifteenth; and in the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, from May third to May thirty-first. 


Also at Pittsburgh 
Ni. GUY PENE DU BOIS is said to have 


resigned from the American Society of 
Painters, Sculptors and Gravers when he 
learned that its rental fee led, however in- 
directly, to the “rival” exhibition of American 
painting at the Gillespie Galleries, Pittsburgh. 
We are proud to present his review of the 
Carnegie International, though we do not 
agree that his utterance of the word “Bunk!” 
to reporters interviewing him accurately de- 
scribes the work in the smaller show. Un- 
doubtedly he used the word as an expletive 
rather than as a critical adjective. 
Certainly the work of the painters here 
listed is worth consideration on its merit, 
irrespective of membership in any society 
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whatsoever. Many formerly exclusive lines 
have been disregarded in selecting these art- 
ists: Ben Benn, George Biddle, Isabel Bishop, 
Lucille Blanch, Henry A. Botkin, Louis 
Bouche, Paul Cadmus, Francis Criss, Andrew 
Dasburg, Thomas Donnely, Philip Evergood, 
Emil Ganso, Harry Gottlieb, William Grop- 
per, Eugene Higgins, Hilare Hiler, Joe Jones, 
Edward Laning, Ward Lockwood, Frank 
Mechau, Paul Meltsner, William C. Palmer, 
Waldo Peirce, Angelo Pinto, Biagio Pinto, 
Salvatore Pinto, Doris Rosenthal, Anatol 
Shulkin, Nuron Sokole, Isaac Soyer, Fred- 


JEAN JOHANSON: FIGURE (PLASTER) 
Awarded First Prize in Sculpture in the Twenty-second 


Annual Exhibition of Northwest Artists at the Seattle 
Art Museum 


eric Taubes, A. Walkowitz, Harold Weston, 
and Jacques Zucker. 

Several of these painters have been and are 
working for the Treasury Department Art 
Projects. As the Art Digest pointed out, 
eight of them have won Guggenheim Fellow- 


ships. 


Robineau Awards 


| Bere awards for the Fifth National Ce- 
ramic Exhibition (the Robineau Memo- 
rial) at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Atts, 
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Syracuse, New York, were announced at t 
preview Friday evening, October sixteenth. 
The one hundred dollar prize for Cera 
Sculpture (offered by the Ferro Enamel Co) 
poration, Cleveland) went to Paul Bogata 
of Ohio State University, for his “Javane: 
Mother and Child.” The first prize for pay 
tery (one hundred dollars offered by thy 
Onondaga Pottery Company of Syracus 
went to Glen Lukens, head of Ceramic A 
Department of the University of Southe 
California, for a group of three pieces. ; 

Second prize for pottery went to Maij¥ 
Grotell of New York City, for a group ff 
five pieces. The twenty-five dollar specif 
prize for enamels went to H. Edward Wintel 
Cleveland, Ohio, for his green enamel pune 
bowl. 

With this Fifth National Exhibition, a sp: I 
cial exhibition of Contemporary Ameticaly 
Ceramics assembled by the Syracuse Museuij: 
by official invitation from Denmark, Swedes 
and Finland is being shown only at the Sir 
cuse Museum before shipment abroad. | 

After the judging and the final check-uj 
of the invited pieces for the foreign bookingif 
Mr. Milliken, speaking for the jury, issuelf 
the following statement. “American cerami(y 
have come of age. The exhibition assemble f 
by the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts whicly 
is to go to four cities in Europe demonstrati 
this fact in no uncertain fashion. The Fift# 
National Ceramic Exhibition is also first-rai™ 
in quality. The jury was tremendously inh 
pressed by the high level of achievement, ba 
the variety and quality of both the pons 
ceramic sculpture, and enamels.” 

Mr. Philip N. Youtz, Director of th 
Brooklyn Museum and President of th 
American Federation of Arts, gave the oper 
ing address at the preview and reception i} 
the Syracuse Museum. Said he, “It male 
me very proud of America. I saw nothin! 
in Europe that pleased me as much as this. j 


a 


Northwest Annual | 


HE Twenty-second Aniual Exhibitios! 
qh of Northwest Artists opened at th) 
Seattle Art Museum on September thirtietk} 
with one hundred and thirty-five paintings iy 
water color and oil, and sixteen sculptures 


Left: WAYLANDE 
GREGORY: PAIR OF 
SUNBATHERS 
(CERAMIC) 

Awarded Honorable Mention 
in the Fifth National Ceramic 


Show, Syracuse Museum of 


Fine Arts 


the work of painters and sculptors of Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Idaho, and British 
Columbia. 

The exhibition was drawn from some four 
hundred and fifty entries and includes work 
by practically every important artist in the 
Pacific Northwest. Oregon artists dominated 
the awards this year, with the first prize in oil, 
the Katherine B. Baker Memorial Purchase 
Prize of one hundred dollars given by the 

) West Seattle Art Club, going to “Landscape” 
| by David McCosh, of Eugene, Oregon. The 
{ first prize in water color, a seventy-five dollar 
‘ Seattle Art Museum award, was also won by 
Pan Oregon artist, Herbert Ackley, of Port- 
l land, for his “Negro Girl.” 

_ “The general tone of the exhibition is 
mild,” according to Kenneth Callahan. “A 
it iew abstractions are in evidence. A few are 
‘realist paintings, more are purely representa- 


‘ Above, right: PAUL 
3BOGATAY: JAVANESE 
MOTHER AND CHILD 
§ (CERAMIC) 


© Given First Prize for Ceramic 
b Sculpture in the Fifth 

\ National Ceramic Show, 
Syracuse Museum of Fine 
\Arts. Right: GLEN 
LUKENS: THREE 
WIBOWLS. Group awarded 
W\First Prize for Pottery 

in the Fifth National 
Ceramic Show, Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts 
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, 


tive. But there is a sufficient sprinkling of 
good, solid, sincere work by artists who have 
approached painting from more serious angles, 
painters who have not been satisfied with the 
purely representative or decorative, and have 
sought for greater expression of form and per- 
sonal interpretation, plastic quality, texture, 
and structural organization. It is these latter 
painters who bring the exhibition up to a good 
standard.” 

The jury of selection and award included: 
Dudley Pratt, Chairman, Professor of Sculp- 
ture at the University of Washington; Peter 


PISSARRO: 

PRESBY TERY 
GARDEN, KNOCKE, 
FLANDERS 

Lent by Durand-Ruel 
to the Anniversary 
Exhibition of Impres- 
sionist Painting at 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
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MONET: MEULE 
SOLEIL COUCHA) 
Lent by Durand-Rud 
the Anniversary Exk{ 
of Impressionist Pair! 


at Hagerstown, Mar/ 


M. Camfferman, Seattle artist; Anna 
Crocker, formerly Curator of the Portla? 
Art Association, Portland, Oregon; Thon 
M. Gibson, Seattle artist; and Richard 
Fuller, President and Director of the Seat x 
Art Museum and ex-officio member of t# 


jury. 


Impressionists in Hagerstown Show 


AN EXHIBITION of works by the five gre 


masters of Impressionism and by 


ik Impressionist group opened on October 
twenty-sixth at the Museum in Hagerstown, 
Maryland. It remains through November 
twenty-ninth. The exhibition, to which many 
“notable works have been lent by museums, 
| collectors, and galleries, was arranged to give 
| especial significance to the marking of the 
| Museum’s fifth anniversary. 
| The Washington County Museum of Fine 
| Arts, established through the generosity of a 
| former resident of Hagerstown, Anna Brugh 

Singer, the wife of the American painter, 
| William H. Singer, Jr., was opened in the 
fall of 1931. 

Important and characteristic examples of 
the art of Degas, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, 

and Sisley form one division of the an- 
: niversary exhibition, and are installed in one 
sof the Museum’s main galleries. In the other 
central gallery are seen a number of works 
| 
| 


from the Museum’s collection, all by artists 
related in technique and spirit to the Im- 
‘pressionist masters. The planned purpose 
of the exhibition was not only to present an 


Above: DEGAS: WOMAN’S 
HEAD. Drawing after a painting 
by Leonardo. Lent from the Lillie 
Bliss Collection of the Museum of 
Modern Art. Left: RENOIR: 
L?’ALPHABET, JEANNE ET SA 
BONNE. Lent by Durand-Ruel. 
Both works are included in the An- 
niversaty Exhibition of Impression- 
ist Painting at the Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts, 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
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arresting display of distinguished paintings, 
but also to integrate and connect the loan 
exhibit with the permanent collection, and to 
show to the Museum’s visitors the relation- 
ship between.a group of modern masters and 
the familiar pictures of our own collection. 

Renoir’s diverse spirit and thoroughgoing 
mastery of modeling and color through sev- 
eral periods are demonstrated by one land- 
scape, the luminous “Fogg at Guernsey” of 
1883, from the Lillie P. Bliss Collection, the 
Museum of Modern Art, and by three figure 
studies. In these his earlier period is well 
represented by the portrait of a young girl, 
‘“Buste de Femme au Corsage Brodé,” lent 
anonymously; his fully developed style by 
the richly modeled “L’Alphabet, Jean et sa 
Bonne,” of 1898, lent by Durand-Ruel, and 
his later experimental period, tending towards 
expressionism, by the “Jeune Femme Assise 
Jouant de la Guitare,” of 1909, also lent by 
Durand-Ruel. 

Of the other great individualist associated 
with the Impressionist group, Degas, the pres- 
ent exhibition includes both drawings and 
paintings. The artist's preéminence as a 
linear draftsman is illustrated in the two pen- 
cil drawings from the Lillie P. Bliss Collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art: the study of 
the head of the Virgin in Leonardo da Vinci’s 
“Madonna of the Rocks,” and “The Portrait 
of a Girl,” after Pontormo. An example of 
Degas’ portrait style is seen in the severely 
harmonious work, the “Deux Femmes As- 
sises.” An interesting work of the period in 
which Degas was keenly interested in glimpses 
of persons of unusual vocations is a study, in 
oil, lent by Mr. Pierre Matisse, for the Na- 
tional Gallery painting of 1879, “Miss Lola 
at the Cirque Fernando.” 

A number of characteristic and important 
paintings recording the activity of Claude 
Monet, the dominant personality of the real 
Impressionist group, may be seen in the ex- 
hibition. From 1881, when Monet was regu- 
larly exhibiting with the Impressionists, are 
two canvases: “Vue de Vétheuil” and “La 
Seine a Vétheuil,” painted in a somewhat 
representational and pictorial mood. Exam- 
ples of the artist’s more scientific and more 
experimental works are “La Pluie,” the 
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‘and Pissarro, is seen, of course, the true spi) 


“Weule, Soleil Couchant,” one of his famo,is 
haystack series painted in 1891, and “Nyy/ 
phéas,” one of the numerous paintings of t) 
water lilies in his garden at Giverny. T) 
Monet works, with the exception of “I 
Pluie,” which was lent from a private colle 
tion, all come from the Durand-Ruel Galleri: !} 


In Monet’s paintings, as in those of Sisl® 


of the more narrow and tighter concepticjs 
of Impressionism. Here is exemplified tle 
Impressionists’ scientific absorption with th 
problem of light and its effect on masses. ‘le 
“printemps,” painted by Pissarro in 1886, vie 
see particularly the development of the “Poir# 
illiste” divisionist idea, carried on by Sign} 
and transcended by Seurat. 

In the works of Monet, Sisley, and Pissar jf 
is to be found the link between the two div © 
sions of the present exhibition. The galle|s 
of paintings drawn from the permanent cc¥ 
lection of the Museum is representative (¥ 
the local collection and also representative 
the ideas and principles of the Impressionij 
school. Included in this section are worl 
such as the “White House, Gloucester,” b) 
Childe Hassam; “At the Dock,” by J. Fijl 
Twachtman; the “Portrait of Constant!® 


Meunier,” by Max Liebermann; “Wester: 


Slope,” by Jonas Lie, who was most coral 
influenced by Monet; “Lady in the Garden ip 
by George Morren, influenced by both Moni 
and Renoir; paintings by William H. Singe® 
Jr., and Jacob Dooyewaard, both of whorls 
work in a modified divisionist style, and EB 


Sigurd Skou, Wolter, le Sidaner, and Walt 5 
Griffin. RICHARD CARL MEDFORD 


Through Social Research 


OCIAL and historical forces of presen 
day American life will be the primar} 


> 


sition Through Social Research,” formed las 
week at the American Artists School, Ney 
York. According to the instructors, Walte!: 
Quirt and Philip Reisman, this will be th) 
first art class of its kind conducted anywhere! 
Professor Bernard Stern, lecturer on anthre 
pology at Columbia University, has acted al; 
an advisor in planning the course which is tf 
(Continued on page 763) 
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Yr bang ahaa 
a Mansa lego bev 


Lincoln had a good answer. 


h,”’ he drawled, 


“Long enoug 
m his body to 


“to reach fro 
the ground.” 


war seems like a vood rule 

to apply to 4 pusiness. It 
ought to be big enough to do 
the job it is intended to do. 

Have you ever thought about 
ihe size of a company — what 
makes it big oF small? 


Tt isn't the directors and it 


isn’t the stockholders __ put the 
and 


public. No business grows: 
keeps 00 erowing; unless it 
meets the people's needs and 
renders a worth-while service at 
a fair price. 
The bell -ye™ has de- 
veloped along those lines for 
over fifty years: It has grown 


as the nation has grown. It has 


to be big to provide efficient, 


adequate telephone service to 
127,000,000 people. 


B 
ELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Modern Camera 


Modern Photography, 1936-7. Edited by C. G. Holme. 
New York Studio Publications, Inc. 16 pages, 111 
plates. 10” x 714”. Price: cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50. 


HE Srupi0’s latest annual of photog- 
lee, differs in two respects from pre- 
vious volumes. This year color photography 
is represented as well as black-and-white and, 
in the words of the editor “. . . the reader will 
notice that more of the illustrations are 
directly related to life and movement.” These 
are indispensable innovations in an album of 
modern photography. Color photography is 
becoming increasingly important today, while 
everywhere cameramen seize the most dramatic 
scenes of a world throbbing with life and 
movement. The six color photographs, all 
save one by the Vivex process, are a disap- 
pointment. While color photography is still 
in experimental stages, finer examples have 
appeared than those reproduced. The photog- 
taphers whose work is necessarily “directly 
related to life and movement” are the camera- 
men of the press; three pictures from the 
London Times therefore stand out in this 
collection. In one the yacht “Yankee” rushes 
by, her decks almost awash; the second shows 
airplanes flying over an endless desert of 
clouds; while the third takes us into a foundry 
at the meteoric moment when a Bessemer con- 
verter blows forth twenty-five tons of white- 
hot steel. 

Among the Americans, Ansel Adams pre- 
sents an example of his recent work with a 
miniature camera, a surprisingly detailed and 
wonderfully brilliant portrait of a skier. Ri- 
tasse has documented haymaking in an inter- 
esting way by photographing the workers 
through the great wheel of a hay-rake. One 
of the admirable photographs of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, which Sougez spent two 
years photographing, and a skiing party by 
Jean Moral show the high level of French 
photography today. 

The work of eighty-nine photographers 
from fifteen countries is well reproduced on 
one hundred and eleven plates. An innova- 
tion this year is that some of the cuts are on 
glossy paper tipped on to dark mounts. These, 
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with the color photographs, form a pleasing#: 
variety in a type of publication which car 
easily become monotonous. Unfortunately 's 
several errors, small in themselves, but apt tc ix 
be misunderstood by the uninformed reader): 
have crept into the pages of technical dateb 
which form so helpful a part of the Studio’h 
annuals. p 
: BEAUMONT NEWHALL 
The Literature of Planning 


Bibliography of Planning, 1929-1935. By Katherin d 
McNamara. Cambridge, Harvard University Press © 
1936. Price, $3.50. 


i 1923 and 1928 the library of the Hara 
vard School of City Planning issued very 
extensive compilations of references to books) 
and articles on planning that had appearedis 
during the period treated. The Harvard 


cial library of its kind in the world, and the) 
bibliographies its librarians have prepared are! | 
standard and authoritative. These referencesifi 
are international in scope and well organizediti 
for use. In the synthesizing field, as planningia 
necessarily is, where contributions appear fromii 
all quarters, the service rendered by thesejfl 
bibliographies is of unusual value, and they 
are necessary items in any library which re-/¢ 
flects a serious interest in the subject. Thel 
third planning bibliography has just appeared 
and covers the references in the years 1928 tol 
1935. ‘The principal addition to the custom-8 
ary strict concern with city planning is the} 
inclusion of a, very considerable number off 
references to the new topics that in the last 
eight years have engaged the attention of 
planning. These topics are land planning and ‘ 
open country planning, the relationship of 
planning to conservation, general questions of 
administration and planning, and the greatly} 
increased work of state planning boards and/e 
the planning work of the present Federal ad- 
ministration, as exemplified by the Tennessee iz 
Valley Authority, the Mississippi Valley Com- | 
mittee, the National Planning Board of the) 
Public Works Administration, the Water |: 


Resources Committee, and the National Re-/ 


sources Committee. Probably it is superfluous | 


1 


to say that after looking over more than two 


hundred pages of references to writings on 
planning, it is astonishing to reflect on the 
disparity between the voluminous literature 
of planning and the meagreness of its actual 
accomplishments thus far. 

F. A. GUTHEIM 


SEEING THE EXHIBITIONS 
(Continued from page 747) 


For this reason they are willing to sell their 
pictures at a very low price which will enable 
the family of modest means to acquire them. 
We all know that the mansions of yesterday 
are giving way to apartments necessitating 
the disposal of the great canvases with enor- 
mous frames that were once the prized pos- 
sessions of the patron of art. If we did not 
realize this fact in any other way, the art 
auctions of the last few years would en- 
lighten us, as would the fact of the limited 
market to be found today for works of art on 
the grand scale. Mrs. Halpert will reopen 
| her gallery with the works of such young 
artists—water colors, paintings, prints—so 
moderately priced, that is, from ten to one 
hundred dollars, that art shall not be the privi- 
lege of the few, but the possession of the 
many. She does not intend to say to the 
prospective buyer, as was formerly the prac- 
tice, that these works are a good investment 
for the future. They are to be sold as art, 
as she puts it, as promissory notes which may 
| or may not be redeemed later. The real in- 
' vestment of the buyer is to be his increased 
| enjoyment of art and the growth of his dis- 
crimination and taste. 

The response of the public to previous ex- 
hibitions of one-hundred-dollar paintings held 
at this gallery has led the director to believe 
that the public will respond heartily to this 
innovation. Whether Maecenas really enjoys 
his vast collections is difficult to affirm, but it 
is certain that the man or woman who by 
saving, self-denial, and planning manages to 
secure an original work of art will take out 

big dividends of pleasure in its possession. 

In addition to this plan of conformity with 

‘the social temper of the day, Mrs. Halpert 

: will also show in one gallery work by a group 

of the artists who have exhibited with her, 
(Continued on page 762) 


FROM = THE 
EVERYWHERE OUTSTANDING 


Announcin g 


THE AQUA. 
CHROMATIC 
EXHIBITION OF 
WATER COLOR 
PAINTINGS 


In response to the demand of more 
than one thousand Artists for a 
Water Color Exhibition comparable 
in plan and scope to the Isochro- 
matic Exhibition of Oil Paintings, 
it gives us great pleasure to extend 
the collaborative efforts of the Re- 
search Laboratories of M. Grum- 
bacher with the professional artists 
to this second project for the study, 
exhibition and sale of Water Colors. 


THE FOLLOWING GROUP OF 
WATER COLORS STRICTLY 
SELECTED FOR USE IN THE 

FORTHCOMING AQUA.- 
CHROMATIC EXHIBITION 


—HORADAM— 
ARTISTS’ QUALITY 


WATER COLORS 
Made in U.S.A. 


Alizarin Crimson .40 
Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber .30 
Cadmium Orange, 
Light 6 
Cadmium Orange, 
65 


eep 
Cadmium Red, 
Lightest .65 

Cadmium Red, 
Light -65 

Cadmium Red, 
eep .65 

Cadmium Yellow, 

65 


emon : 
Cadmium Yellow, 


Ig 
Cadmium Yellow, 
Deep 6 
Cerulean Blue 55 
Chinese White .25 
Chrome Oxide 
Green Dull 40 


Cobalt Blue, Light .55 


O Cobalt Blue, Deep.55 


French Ultra. Blue .55 
Hooker's Green | .30 


5 Hooker's Green Il.30 
.30 


Ivory Black 
Lamp Black 
Lemon Yellow 
Light Red 
Monastral Blue 
Payne's Grey 
Permanent Green, 
Pale 40 
Raw Sienna 
Raw Umber 
Rose Madder 


5 Sepia Natural 


Ultramarine Red .40 


5 Ultramarine Blue .30 


Vert Emeraude .55 

Van Dyck Brown .30 

Yellow Ochre, 
Light .30 


Details regarding participation 
may be had by writing 


M. GRUMBACHER 


DEPT. N.M. 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
460 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 
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B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York City 
Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 


and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 
Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 


Publishers of Reproductions 
of Old and Modern Masters 
Distributors of the Carnegie 
Art Equipment Reference Set 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Works of fAirt from New York 


for ‘‘The Carnegie International,’ 
and ‘‘American Paintings and 


The Art Institute of 
Chicago . . . and for scores of ex- 
hibitions, large or small, are col- 
lected, packed and shipped by 
Budworth & Son. This same de- 
pendable service is at your disposal. 


Ww. S. BUDWORTH & SON 
424 West 52d Street New York 


Sculpture,”’ 


(Continued from page 761) 


artists who by consistent performance through 
a period of years have convinced the public 
of the value of their work and whose output 
is too limited to give them security if incor- 
porated in the newer scheme of price scale. 
MARGARET BREUNING 


THE ARTISTS’ GALLERY 


Among the new show places for art which 
have opened with the first dawn gleams of 
the fall season in New York is The Artists’ 
Gallery, “a non-profit-making organization 
supported by private contribution for the ex- 
hibition and sale of modern art.” Hugh S. 
Stix is president, Thaddeus Clapp and Fed- 
erica Baer are directors, and Adine Haviland 
is secretary. The list of sponsors includes 
Jere Abbott, Clive Bell, C. J. Bulliet, Josef 
Hoffman, Fiske Kimball, Charles L. Kuhn, 
Hendrick Van Loon, Frank Jewett Mather, 
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Jr., A. Philip McMahon, Walter Pach, Chan: + 
dler R. Post, Paul J. Sachs, Meyer Schapiro:le 
and James Johnson Sweeney. The gallery:) 
simply and tastefully decorated, is at Thirty: 
three West Eighth Street. 

For the first show paintings by Hans Boeh: . 
ler, who first exhibited at the Vienna Kunst} 
ethat in 1905, were exhibited. Landscapes/): 
flower pieces, and interiors with figures al 
reveal the artist as a painter whose of colo 
are largely i in the use and relations of colo15 
which is frequently applied rather thickly and ¢ 
in considerable areas, definitively outlined in 
Even when fairly high-keyed there is some 
thing somber in spirit about the work and arb 
originality in his color patterns which, taker 
together, prevent the work from being merely: 
heavy decoration. Sincere and capable the! 
work undoubtedly is, but, to this reviewer at}: 
least, certainly not exciting. | 


HOWARD DEVREE 


MUNICIPAL REOPENING 


After a suspension of activities in Augus’® 
for renovation and redecoration, the Tempojfs 
rary Galleries of the Municipal Art Commit 
tee reopened early in September with an in 
teresting show of sculpture on the seconds 
floor, the other three floors being given oveile 
to paintings by groups formed outside the gal 
leries and applying for exhibition as in thd 
first year of the enterprise. Adolf Wolff wad 
represented by a monkey figure, an amusingle 
travesty on Rodin’s “Penseur,” and severa 5 
other animal subjects. A heroic-sized, somes 


what Lehmbruckish figure by David Mich™ 
nich, called “Prey of War,” conveyed despaity 
and resignation in its downward sweeping 
rhythms. Saul Baizerman’s youthful head 5 
called “Song,” contrasted with his burdene ‘t 
longshoreman and a massive head of a miner if 

In the following exhibition, the thirteenth? 
to be held at the Galleries (dheoeel October’ 
eighteenth) a number of fairly well knowrip 
artists participated. In general, there was a 
prevalence of competent if academic work.) 
with pictures by Walter Farndon, Frank Kirk.) 
Bela Meyer, and one or two others, which'i] 
might have been singled out as more removed i 
from beaten paths. 


i sei ti tA ARES DI 


In connection with this show the Municipal 
Art Committee began publication of a little 
magazine called Exhibition, devoted to art ac- 
tivities in New York City, including the cata- 
logue of the current Municipal Gallery Show. 
Leon Kroll contributed an article on “Munici- 
pal Government and the Artist,” taking up 
the question of municipal support for the 
artist in gaining him a wider public. Issues 
will appear at the opening of each new exhi- 
bition, at intervals of three weeks. 

HOWARD DEVREE 


FIELD NOTES 
(Continued from page 758) 


be directed by a psychologist in collaboration 
with the artist-instructors. 

Philip Evergood, Francis Criss, Ned Hil- 
ton, Louis Lozowick, and Moses Soyer have 
joined the faculty for the new season, the 
School announced. 


Grand Central Business Up 


NE hundred and one lay members have 
O definitely obligated themselves to be 
included in the annual drawing on the eve- 
ning of November twelfth, 1936. This is 
more than double the number that have been 
in the drawing in other years since 1928. 

Erwin S. Barrie, Director and Manager of 
the Galleries, says that in addition to more 
than doubling the membership of the Gal- 
leries this year, sales have increased about 
thirty per cent. He feels there is a decided 
interest everywhere in American art, and be- 
lieves the next ten years will be the most en- 
couraging period for American artists this 
country has ever enjoyed. 


Wilmington Art Center 


ILMINGTON’S plans for an Art Center 

4 are moving ahead with dispatch. Last 
year the Wilmington Society of the Fine 
Arts’ campaign raised one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for a new building to 
house the Bancroft collections. A site was 
offered by the Bancroft estate. An advisory 
committee called in suggested that a more 
central location would better serve the city. 
Last month, Harry G. Haskell, leader of the 

(Continued on page 764) 
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““SARDINE FLEET AT ANCHOR'' BY GEO. ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 


Genuine, Original, Signed 


ETCHINGS 


By Foremost American Artists 


Prerone eminent artists are NOW ONLY 


cooperating in a unique pro- 
gram to stimulate nation-wide inter- $ 
est in fine art. Signed, original, 
limited-edition etchings by the ar- EACH! 
tists listed here regularly sell at 
$18, $36 and up. Now you may 
secure any of more than a hundred 
fine, signed originals for the hitherto unheard-of low 
price vf only $5 each! 


Five Prize-Winners Included 


Twenty others, in editions still available, have been ac- 
quired by museums. The editions of each is strictly lim- 
ited. Some of the etchings previously offered in this 
program have already increased in value to several times 
their original price. 


All are etchings in ‘‘mint condition’’, selected by a 
prominent jury as representative renderings of this note- 
worthy group. The etchings offered are not small. Plate 
sizes average 8 by 11 inches. Minimum mat size is 14 
by 18 inches. 


Ready for framing, or for collector’s portfolio, the works 
offered range from the finest of the classics to the most 
desirable of the modern schools. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue 


An interesting catalogue illustrates the etchings avail- 
able, and contains biographical data on each artist. Send 
10c in stamps to cover mailing costs, and a copy will be 
sent at once. Our special mail order service makes it 
possible to select the etchings you wish at home. Money 
back if not delighted, of course. 


List of Artists 
Gordon Grant Ira Moskowitz 
Thomas Handforth Jerome Myers 
William Heaslip Frank Nankivell 
Albert Heckman H. A. Oberteuffer 
Alex Blum Morris HenryHobbs Frederick L. Owen 
Alexander Brook Irwin Hoffman Roselle Osk 

Geo. Elmer Browne Moses Hyman Henry Piiz 

Alice S. Buell Philip Kappel Charles Pont 
Philip Cheney Andrew Karoly Andree Ruellan 
John Costigan Robert Lawson Chauncey Ryder 
John Steuart Curry Doris Lee Margery Ryerson 
Luigi Lucioni George Shorey 


Peggy Bacon 
Loren Barton 
Thomas Benton 
Arnold Blanch 


Lewis Daniel 


Adolph Dehn W. R. Locke Yngve LH. Soderberg 
Christian Dull Louis Lozowick Louis Szanto 
Churchill Ettinger Nat Lowell Keith S. Williams 


C. Jack Young 
Henry Ziegler 


Margaret Manuel 


Ernest Fiene U 
Joseph Margulies 


Don Freeman 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


Address: Studio 5511 
420 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Valuable Portfolios 


MUSEUM OF WESTERN ART 
IN MOSCOW 


Thirty-five masterpieces, carefully se- 
lected to form a survey of the world’s 
most famous modern art museum in 
beautiful reproductions. Included, 
among others, are the following artists: 
Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, Degas, 
Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin. 
Thirty-five prints, complete in a hand- 
some linen portfolio. S15 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 
Twelve color reproductions, with an es- 
say “Exploding the Van Gogh Myth” 
and seventeen half-tone illustrations. 

Bound in cloth, portfolio size Me alk 


“THE LITTLE PORTFOLIO”’ 


A delightful collection of twenty repro- 
ductions, 4 x 6 inches, from the Mu- 
seum of Western Art in Moscow. Also 
included is a biographical sketch of 
each artist, with an analysis of his 
work. $2 


Christmas Gift Suggestion 


Good color prints make acceptable 
Christmas Gifts. If you do not care to 
give a complete portfolio—frame indi- 
vidual prints and you have many gifts. 


ry 
Order through any dealer in the U. S., or 


NEW YORK 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. INC. 


10 WEST 33d ST.. NEW YORK 


LIBRARIES: 


November is LIBRARY MONTH—with special 
educational discounts on books distributed by the 
Federation. If you haven’t received the announce- 
ment, write for one without delay to The Ameri- 


can Federation of Arts, Barr Building, Washington. 


(Continued from page 763) 


campaign and Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee, announced that subscribers to the fund 
would be asked to vote on the change of site 
before the final plans for the building were 
made. Two hundred thousand dollars more 
were raised for endowment. 

The Advisory Committee, consisting of 
F. A. Whiting, Chairman, Philip N. Youtz, 
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and Edward B. Rowan, sees an unprecedented, 
opportunity for the development of a state-§ 
wide cultural program with the Wilmingaa 
Art Center acting as nucleus. 

In a statement to the Wilmington Mornings 
News, Mr. Whiting said: “It was the big! 
idea of a community art center which appealed & 
to Mr. Bancroft and, as the ideas developed, )« 
hé was increasingly impressed with the en 
larged possibilities, and with the necessity of y 
taking time for study as to the best possible: 
location, the most useful type of building, and/e 
the idea of planning so flexibly that the! 
changes of future decades would still find the: 
location suitable and buildings useful. i 

“The idea grows to make this a state-wide 
rather than a local development. To make & 
the Wilmington Art Center a center fromi: 
which the educational and spiritual value of 
the arts will spread throughout the state, ulti-'s u 
mately with many branch centers. Sucdt all 
plan, wisely conceived and generously car-'§ 
ried out under broad leadership, can serve as|= 
a notable example for other states to fol-% 
low. 2 


Landon Replies 


AST month we published a letter ad-| 
ihe dressed by artists of the American Art-/F 
ists’ Group to Governor Alfred M. Landon % 
asking for a statement of his views on mat-& 
ters of Federal policies directly touching on§ 
art and artists. The Governor’s letter, ad- = 
dressed to Mr. Samuel Golden, Executive Di J 
rector of the American Artists’ Group, fol- 5 
lows: 


“My dear Mr.-Golden: 


“Your letter of September 17 has reached 
me, and I consider it of sufficient importance 
to warrant an answer at the earliest possible | 
moment. 

“Allow me to assure you that I am in) 
heartiest accord with the general premise em- # 
bodied in your letter. It is my belief that the # 
cultural growth of our country, through the 
development of all the fine arts, is essential 
toa complete fulfillment of our national hopes 
and desires. A people lacking aesthetic ap- 
preciation can never be a great nation. \ 

“That conditions in the past have not, in a ! 

| 
4 


general way, been conducive to a growth of 
our national art in proportion to the native 
genius we undoubtedly possess, goes without 
saying. That men and women possessed of 
definite talent, and urged on by a desire to 
add to the sum total of human happiness and 
love of the beautiful, should not, because of 
purely economic reasons, be forced into other 
paths is equally obvious. The problem has 
but one answer, and the method of solving 
it alone remains to be determined. 

“T am sure that you realize I am not, at 
this time, in a position to formulate any pro- 
gtam covering this question. But I trust you 
will be assured of my sympathetic under- 
standing of the situation as you have outlined 
it, and believe that, if I am elected to the 
Presidency of the United States, you will have 
my friendly support and cooperation insofar 
as I am able to give it. 

Very truly yours, 
ALF M. LANDON, 
Governor.” 


Commenting on the Governor’s letter, and 
especially on the fact of its having been writ- 
ten, the announcement of the American Art- 
ists’ Group concludes: 

“The Governor’s reply is significant of the 
place which art has won in the esteem and ap- 
preciation of the public. It means that art 
will not be shunted back to the doubtful 
patronage of the rich; that it will not become 
the football of partisan politics; but that it 


has achieved its rightful place as a major na- 


tional concern.” 


~World’s Fair, 1939 


EW YORK is already humming with 
preparations for the Fair of the Future. 
A competition has been in progress for one 
building, the results of which were announced 
too late for inclusion in this issue. But 


_ “dream pictures” giving a general idea of the 


- plan of the Fair were recently reproduced in 
_ the rotogravure pages of the New York Times 


| 


in which a theme building was emphasized, 
the central stunted sky-scraper around which 


_ the rest of the plan spread out. 


The Flushing meadows give man every 
(Continued on page 766) 


INES FROM 
RAYMOND & RAYMOND 


IMPORTANT New CATALOGS 
PAUL CEZANNE, by Lionello Venturi 


This first complete catalog of the work of 
Cézanne is already considered one cf the 
most important publications of its kind in 
the literature of art. Two volumes—400 
pages of text, 1,600 illustrations. 9x 12. 


CLOTH BOUND, $37.50 


A CATALOG OF SELECTED 
COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


1,000 reproductions— one to a sheet — of 
works of art available in color reproduc- 
tion. Selected by a distinguished commit- 
tee, under a commission of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. A practical and 
essential reference work. Printed in mono- 


$7.50* 


tone. 


R & RCATALOG OF 
COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


The most comprehensive list of color repro- 
ductions, from all publishers, ever produced. 
Title, artist, price and size. 50cie 


* Special discount for educational institutions 
** Refunded when orders total $5 


New PORTFOLIOS 
JOHN MARIN: Six prints, with an aver- 


age plate size of 6x8. Overall ge 


size, 16x 14. 
Three portfolios, 
BRUEGHEL each containing six 
excellent prints. 
ROWLANDSON Size approximately 
5 x 7. Uniformly 
VAN GOGH matted 13 x 10. 
Each $1.50 


New LARGE REPRODUCTIONS 


“The Harpooner” by Gifford Beal—22 x 30 
“Boulevard des Capucines” by Pissarro— 

19144 x 25 
“Village Street” by Vlaminck—18 x 2144 
“Versailles” by Dufy—17)4 x 23 


PRR R REESE RRR RE RR R RRP R PPP PP PP UR ROP U RRP RU Beek eee ne 2 eG 


If you are on the outlook for distinctive 
Christmas gifts, may we suggest fine color 
veduction? You can secure through 
us any print published—either framed 
or unframed. 


Raymond & Raymond 
40 EAST 49th ST., NEW YORK 
Retail Gallery: 40 East 52d Street 
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professional relationship between the contem- 
porary artist and the museum exhibiting his 
work, it is of national interest to spread the 
news of a local situation where a satisfactory 
approach has been mapped out. 

Milwaukee and Wisconsin professional art- 
ists’ organizations have been few in number 
and have divided according to the fields of 
work rather than on aesthetic or social differ- 
ences. In existence today and dominant in 
their fields are the Wisconsin Painters and 
Sculptors, the Wisconsin Society of Applied 
Arts, and the Milwaukee Printmakers. Dur- 
ing twenty-three years for the painters and 
eighteen years for the applied arts these 
groups have exercised an active direction over 
the state exhibitions held annually at the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute. For the past fifteen 
years cooperation with the Institute has been 


close and without major friction. The ex, 
hibiting artists, by payment of an entry fee! 
and the organizations through their dues} 
assisted substantially in meeting the costs 0% 
these annual shows. | 
As the rental policy, creating nationaly 
reverberations, began throwing into relief th 7 
fundamental injustice of expecting artists t® 
display their art continually for the publilj 
while they bore most of the costs, Wisconsiai 
artists too analyzed their position. Accord 
ing to the position taken by the Americasp 
Society of Painters, Sculptors, and Gravergy 
the major state shows were exempted froni 
meeting the rentals asked as they were marj 
aged by artist groups. 
But the annual financial strain and ur 

| 

i 


r 
accustomed burden of clerical work assumed 


by the artists seemed more than ever an i 
position placed upon the artist by his co 


A superb acquisttion for you who enjoy fine books 


THE ETCHINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS OF 


ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


Arthur B. Davies 1s remembered as one of 
the most beloved and outstanding figures in 
American art. The imaginative quality of 
his work gives it universal appeal. 


Two hundred and five plates, with a 
sensitive introduction by Frederic Newlin 
Price, make this volume a delightful book 
to own, and one. of important reference 
value. 


Collectors will appreciate the physical 
distinction of “The Etchings and Litho- 
graphs of Arthur B. Davies.” Handsomely 
designed, printed on fine paper. Bound in 
linen, die-stamped in gold. Leaves uncut. 
Overall size, 10% x 13 inches. Complete 
with slip case. 


FORMERLY NOW ONLY 


A‘F-A Value Book sO s1O 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, Barr Building, Washington, D. C, 
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| munity at the very time that the artist was 
| most active in contributing to community life. 


The planning of the Eighteenth Annual 


| Exhibit of Crafts and the First Annual Ex- 
| hibit of Graphic Arts to be held jointly in 
! November offered the occasion on which to 
| present publicly a new policy. 
| The artists proposal to the Institute was 
that the artists through their organizations 
should take over complete artistic direction, 
4 from the designing of all printed material to 
the choosing of the jury from its membership, 
j and the hanging of the exhibition. The local 
| jury, serving without honors, democratically 
5 chosen, and vigorously setting high standards 
iin public exhibitions, has been a tradition 
(locally. The Art Institute now nearing com- 
4 plete municipal support, was asked to assume 
} managerial, financial, and clerical burdens in 
entirety. Inasmuch as the Wisconsin Society 
of Applied Arts and the more recently formed 
Milwaukee Printmakers have no academy 
Mtaint because membership is kept open to all 
Smt; irr the state demonstrating reasonable 
Hprofessional competence, their memberships 
fae sufhciently large and all-inclusive to merit 
ithe leadership which has been delegated to 
them. Incidentally, this leadership is not dis- 
puted by the existence of rival groups. 
A. G. Pelikan, Director of the Institute, in 
‘preliminary correspondence and conferences, 
jepproved wholeheartedly of the general out- 
line of the proposed basis for the November 
showing. In the drawing up of the final de- 
atailed contract between the Institute and the 
o-sponsoring organizations, certain desirable 
though not essential adjuncts of an exhibition 
were, perforce, dropped—among them a 
ormal printed invitation to the opening tre- 
beption for a large mailing list. As pointed 
vat by Mr. Pelikan, the Institute is unable to 
Anance as complete a public relations program 
us is desirable for all its activities. 
When the Milwaukee Art Institute opens 
sts doors for the opening reception November 
hird, the people of Wisconsin will attend 
n exhibition unique in important respects. 
} It will have been financed and managed by 
Phe Art Institute. Funds formerly appro- 
riated by the Institute and the organizations 


—— 
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JACOB HIRSCH 
Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 
30 West 54th St., New York 
Works of Art—Egyptian—Greek—Roman 
ediaeval—Renaissance 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 23 QUAI DU MONT BLANC, 
GENEVA (SWITZERLAND) 
J. HIRSCH & CIE., 11, RUE ROYALE, PARIS 


WINSLOW HOMER 
OWNERS! 


We are attempting to assemble a 
COMPLETE REFERENCECATALOGUE 
of Homer’s Work 
Owners are urged to cooperate by supplying 


information on blanks prepared for the pur- 
pose which will be mailed promptly on request 


Address: Homer Catalogue 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York 


* 


Dispersing the private collection of Dr. 

George W. Eccles, including fine paintings 

by: 
FORTUNY 
FANTIN LATOUR 
GEORGE INNESS 
HOMER MARTIN 
JOHN S. SARGENT 
MARY CASSATT 
MORONI 


FERARGIL 


63 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 


* 


JAN STEEN 

ISAAC VAN OSTADE 
WINSLOW HOMER 
GEORGE FULLER 
ALBERT P. RYDER 
FRANK DUVENECK 
WHISTLER 


You are now 


SEEING THE EXHIBITIONS 


with three stellar critics! 
MARGARET BREUNING 
formerly of the New York Post 


HOWARD DEVREE 
of the New York Times 


ALINE KISTLER 
Editor of Prints 


One of the regular features of 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 
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for prizes will be administered as purchase 
funds for the selection of a group of works at 
list prices to be added to the permanent col- 
lections of the galleries. Fumbling artists’ 
clerical committees will have been replaced by 
Institute secretaries working with special office 
help. There will be no entry fees charged. 
The Art Institute has voted to forego any 
commissions on work sold. 

At the same time the artists’ interest in, 
and direction of their own state showing in 
these two branches of the arts will have been 
encouraged and enlarged. 

A logical result of the harmony with which 
the Director and his committees have met 
with the representatives of the artists’ organ- 
izations will be to form an equally effective co- 
Speration in advancing definitely formulated 
programs for increased public support when 
the status of the corporation again comes be- 
fore the Common Council of the City of 
Milwaukee in 1937. 


ART ON PAROLE 
(Continued from page 709) 


tionalism of form. Here, at last, were no 
artists having to sit on aesthetic flagpoles to 
get into the public headlines, but serious 
craftsmen who had eaten the black bread of 
poverty and now, with the bulwark of 
security which the Government was offering 
them, were prepared to set down the 
substance of their feelings and thoughts in 
a direct and straightforward manner. 
Muralists like Lucienne Bloch, Siporin, 
Kelpe, Britton, Newell, and Shulkin; easel 
painters and water colorists like Guglielmi, 
Tolegian, Trentham, Tamayo, Usui, Hester 
Miller Murray, Cameron Booth, Zerbe, 
Rainey Bennett, Vavak, and De Mets; print- 
makers like Jacobi, Bettelheim, Julius Bloch, 
Sternberg, Refregier, Nan Lurie, and Nils 
Gren; sculptors like Palo-Kangas, Scaravag- 
lione, Goodelman, Gershoy, Jose Ruiz de 
Rivera, and Patrocino Barela; these are only 
a few of the artists on the Federal Art Proj- 
ect who are extending the horizons of Ameri- 
ican art. And there are hundreds of others, 
equally competent, whose names have never 
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been heard along the plush corridors of Fiftii 
seventh Street. There are also innumerab; 
children like Mick Arsena, Mike Mosco, a 
Hyman Dorfman who, if given half a chang 
to develop, will grow up to be the Daumief} 
and Donatellos of America. 

The Federal Art Project is finding 
where no one has ever looked for it befor} 
Through its teaching force, galleries, school 
and circulating exhibitions assembled frof! 
work produced on the project, it has help 
to heal the breach between the artist and 
man in the street. It has helped to convef 
art from a luxury and a confection into 
useful and necessary element of our daily li 
And it has done all this during a period 
fourteen months at a cost of approximate 
four million dollars. When you consid 
that it cost the taxpayer more than ten m: 
lion dollars to “house nine elderly gent 
men” in the new Supreme Court Buildin 
and that almost four million dollars we 
spent on decorative granite and stone f 
Mr. Hoover’s Department of Commer 
Building,* four millions invested in the ar 
and artists of America seems, by comparisoi 
like a pauper’s sum. 

The work of both art projects has on 
begun. They have opened fresh avenues ¢ 
progress and laid the foundation for organiz 
tions that can be of increasing service to th 
people of America. “For the first time if 
American art history,” as Mr. Cahill he 
pointed out, “a direct and sound relationshit 
has been established between the America 
public and the artist.” 
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_ * These figures were quoted by William Harlan He 
in his article, “The Grandeur That Is Washingtong 
published April, 1934, in Harper's Monthly Magazin| 


OPEN EXHIBITIONS 


Black and White Annual. Grant Studios, Brooklyn, N.“4 
Feb. 8-23. Open to all. Entry cards due Jan. 18, ef 
hibits Feb. 3. Fee: $3.00 for 5 prints. Media: Etchin| 
drypoint, mezzotint, aquatint, lithograph, drawin 
Awards: None. Jury. For information write: Gra’ 
Studios, 110 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contemporary American Block Print Exhibition. Wichi\ 
Art Association, Wichita, Kan. Dec. 12-30. Open | 
to all American artists. Entry cards due Dec. 1, e| 
hibits Dec. 8. Free: 50 cents. Media: Block prir| 
black and white, or color. Awards. Jury. For infe 
mation write: Wichita Art Association, Wichita, Ka) 


Contemporary American Oil Paintings. John Herron Ay 
Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. Jan. 1-31. Open to @ 
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COMES A DIFFERENT ART MAGAZINE 


America’s leading art publication are 


HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS is 
being maintained. 
But in addition, there will appear, 


regularly, articles on music, the dance, 


proud to announce that, with the 
decorative arts, 


January issue, The American Magazine 


of ART assumes a different appearance, 
the creative theatre, 
photography, applied arts, industrial 


the experience of twenty-eight years of design—in fact, all phases of art which 
: ; touch our daily lives. 

Today, as never before, there is a 

The 


continuous publication, and two years 

of editorial inquiry and _ subscription CVX, 
keen and growing interest in art. 

Magazine’s circulation is already reflect- 

And we believe the 


analysis. 
To eg penta AE Dhaai ae ing this interest. 
§ E 8 Ss s Ss a= : > 
feet LD usirations, the Cimensions S©- new-Magazine of ART will capture and 
hold the imagination of this vast audi- 


come 914 x 1214 inches. An enlarged 
aa HEISE. peer ae ea ence to a greater extent; and be even 
a pO .. .. pyar 2 ae pate more indispensable to its present readers. 
style provides pleasing variety within the Pay : ; 
oo. P ae re Subscription $5 a year in the U.S.A.; 
limitations of a unity of design. Now ,.-* a ; 

: : oe _,: $5.25, Canada; $5.50, Foreign. 
recognized as outstanding among beauti- 
ines i of ART , : 
ful magazines, the Magazine The Aiderican Macavine of 


achieves a new distinction. 
To give it more universal appeal—to 

make it a more versatile publication, 

the editorial base is being broadened. 


The same high standards are being 
jealously guarded. All of the features 
which have made the Magazine of ART Including ‘‘Creative Art’ 


‘Published by THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS - Barr Building - Washington 
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and a different editorial program. 


The new Magazine of ART capitalizes 


Americans; professional standing required. Photograph 
of exhibit due Nov. 15, exhibit Dec. 24. Fee: None. 
Media: Oil. Awards: None. Jury: None. For in- 
formation write: Wilbur D. Peat, John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Five States Exhibit. Society of Liberal Arts, Joslyn Memo- 
tial, Omaha, Neb. Nov. 15-Jan. 1. Open to all artists 
in Iowa, Neb., Kan., Colo., and S. Dak. Exhibits due 
Nov. 15. Fee: None. Media: Oil, water color, draw- 
ing, original print, pottery, small sculpture. Awards: 
None. Jury. For information write: Society of Liberal 


Arts, Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 


Forty-Sixth Annual of Society of Washington Artists. Cor- 
coran Gallery, Washinton, D. C. Jan. 31-Feb. 22. Open 
to all American artists. Entry cards due Jan. 18, ex- 
hibits Jan. 22. Fee: $1.00. Media: Oil, scutpture. 
Awards. Jury. For information write: Lucia B. Hol- 


lerith, 808 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Fourteenth Annual Print Exhibition. The Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, Philadelphia, Penna. Dec. 7-27. Open 
to all. Exhibit due Nov. 20. Fee: 25 cents. Media: 
black and white. Awards. Jury. For information write: 
The Art Alliance, 251 South 18th St., Philadelphia, 


Penna. 


M. Grumbacher Water Color Exhibition. M. Grumbacher, 
New York City. Jan. 1-30. Open to all. Fee: None. 
Media: Water color. Awards: None. Jury: None. 
For information write: M. Grumbacher, Research Dept., 


470 W. 34th St., New York City. 


One Hundred and Thirty-Seconl Annual Exhibition in 
Oil and Sculpture. Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia, Penna. Jan. 24-Feb. 28. Open to 
all American artists. Entry cards due Jan. 2, exhibits 
Jan. 4. Fee: None. Media: Oil, sculpture. Awards. 
Jury. For information write: John Andrew Myers, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Second Annual New Year Show. Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Jan. 1-21. Open to all artists in 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. Entry cards due Dec. 
9, exhibits Dec. 9. Fee: None. Media: Crafts. 
Awards: None. Jury. For information write: Mrs. 
R. E. Baldwin, 607 Union National Bank Building, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Seventieth Annual of the American Water Color Society. 
American Water Color Society, New York City. Jan. 
6-21. Open to all. Exhibits due Dec. 28. Fee: $1.00 
to non-members. Media: Water color, pastel. Awards. 
Jury. For information write: American Water Color 


Society, 215 West 57th St., New York City. 


Sixteenth Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. New 
York Art Directors Club, New York City. April 1- 
May 30. Open to all advertisements which have ap- 
peared in U. S. publications in previous year. Fee: 
$10.00. Awards. Jury. For information write: Risa 
Heyman, Art Directors Club, 115 East 40th St., New 
York City. 


Tenth Annual of the Philadelphia Society of Etchers and 
Graphic Artists. Newman Gallery, Philadel phia, Penfia. 
Jan. 2-23. Open to all. Exhibits due Dec. 5. Fee: 
$1.00 to non-members. Media: Litho and metal plate. 


Awards: None. Jury. For information write: Hortense 
Ferne, 1520 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Washington Water Color Club. Corcoran Gallery, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dec. 18-Jan.20. Open to all. Exhibits 
due Dec. 13. Fee: None. Media: Water color, black 
and white, pastels. Awards: None. Jury. For informa- 
tion write: Mrs. Susan B. Chase, Arts Club, 2017 Eye 
St., Washington, D. C. 


Women Painters of America Second Annual. Wichita 
Art Museum, Wichita, Kansas. April 5-20. Open to 
all American women. Entry cards due March 10, ex- 
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hibits March 20. Fee: None. Media: Oil. Award 7 
Jury. For information write: Wichita Art Associatio > 
Wichita, Kansas. 


New York Exhibitions—November, 193, 


Special exhibitions in the City of New York; open, fre « 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. daily, except Sunday, 
unless otherwise noted. 


A.C. A., 52 W. 8th St. Paintings by A. Tromkik 
Nov. 1 to 14. 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 633 We 
x . 
155th St—g-5; Sun. and holidays 2-5. Sculf 
ture by Anna Hyatt Huntington; Permaner|éi 
Museum of memorabilia, Nov. 13, 1936, t® 
May 1, 1937. i 
Architectural League, 115 E. 4oth St. { 
mercial Printing of the Year,” auspices ci 
Amer. Institute of Graphic Arts, to Nov. *¥% 
Arden Galleries, 460 Park Ave. Paintings, drawi 
ings and sculpture by five generations of th 
Emmet family, Nov. 5 to 21. 
Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St. “Sports an): 
Pastimes” by Nat’l Assoc. of Women Painter/it 
and Sculptors, Long Island landscapes by Katk# 
erine B. S. Larkin, Nov. 2 to 14; paintings b& 
Julie Morrow and by Mary K. Karasick; draws 
ings and etchings by Frederick Detwiller, Nov 
16 to 28. . 
Art Students League of New York, 215 W. 57t# 
St. Paintings by members of the League, paint 
ings by Morris Kantor, to Nov. 7; water colorp 
and sculpture, Nov. 10 to 21; drawings a 
illustrations, Nov. 24 to Dec. 5. 
Babcock, 58 E. 57th St. Water colors by Johi 
Costigan, to Nov. 30. 
Columbia University, Avery Library, W. 116 
St. Early architecture of New York, Work of 
the Historic American Building Survey, Novi 
I to 30. . 
Contemporary Arts, 41 W. 54th St.—ro-6; Sun® 
2:30-5:30. . Paintings by Louis Bosa, to Nov. 7% 
engravings and woodcuts by Bernard Essers, tc 
Nov. 14; paintings by Tony Mattei, Nov. 9 th 
29; pastels by Frank Blasingame, Nov. 16 to 29 | 
Decorators Club, 745 Fifth Ave. Mural Show(f 
to Nov. 4; “Silk Murals” by Lydia Bush-Brown 
Nov. 9 to 2r. 
Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. 
nual Exhibition, to Nov. 15. ‘ 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57th St. Paintings by Renoit! 
since 1900, to Nov. 14. 
Ferargil Gallery, 63 E. 57th St. Landscapes of} 
Florida by Ernest Lawson, Nov. 1 to 15;) 
“British West Indies” by Abram Pool; Water! 
colors of Spain by Edith Hoyt; Recent Ameri-| 
can sculpture, Nov. 15 to 29. | 
Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Paintings by) 
Charles Hovey Pepper, Nov. 16 to 28. | 


STUDIO BOOKS ON ART. 


e Write for this free illustrated catalogue of “Studio” books. 
There is a subject to appeal to everyone and a book that is 


sure to delight. American, European, and Eastern Art are 


represented in every expression, and with the best reproduc- 
tions to be found anywhere, in color, halftone and mono- 
chrome. Fine Art, applied art, photography, the theatre, 
etc. There is a book for yourself and for every friend this 


Christmas. Send your name for our regular mailing list. 


e We are pleased to announce the January issue of THE Lonpon Stupio which will 
be published before Christmas, and will include a representative article by Peyton 


Boswell on “‘American Art.” 


e Accompanying the article will be 50 illustrations of which the following will 
be in full color—“Hidden Bay” by Millard Sheets, “Into the Morning” by Jonas Lie, 
“Carnival Interlude” by Guy Pene du Bois, “Hogs Killing a Rattlesnake” by John 
Steuart Curry, “Collections” by Luigi Lucioni, and “White Lace” by John Carroll. 


e Although extra copies of this issue are being printed, we are assured of an enor- 
mous advance sale. To be sure of a copy we recommend that you place an order at once 
with your dealer or with this office. Orders will be taken care of in the order they are 
received. Money will be refunded if we are unable to supply. Copy of a single issue 
is sixty cents, and a trial subscription to acquaint new readers with Tue Lonpon 
Srupio may be booked for four months at $1.75 (including the January issue). Each 
issue always contains six color plates and approximately seventy other illustrations, 
and a regular feature are the art notes from every leading center in this country and 


the rest of the world. 


e Christmas rates are as follows if booked before December 15. One year $5.75. 
Two years $9.75. Three years $14.50. These may be booked under separate names 


if desired. Why not take advantage of these special rates now? 


Prue STUDIO PUBLICATIONS INC. 


381 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Freund, 50 E. 57th St. Portraits by Donald V. 
Newhall, opening Nov. 16. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Wanderbilt Ave. 
Founders’ Exhibition, to Nov. 12; Returning 
Fellows of Amer. Academy in Rome, Nov. 16 
to 21; Tiffany Foundation summer work, Nov. 
25 to Dec. 5; etchings and water colors by 
George Wright, Nov. 3 to 21. 

Branch: 1 E. 51st St. Paintings by Anthony 
Thieme, Nov. 2 to 14. 


Grant Studios, 110 Remsen St., Brooklyn. Women 
Painters of Washington State, paintings by 
Herman Trunk, Jr., Nov. 9 to 24; Brooklyn 
Water Color Club, Nov. 30 to Dec. 15. 


Grolier Club, 47 E. 6oth St. 
bindings, Nov. 20 to Dec. 8. 


Harlow, 620 Fifth Ave. Paintings and etchings 
by Arthur Briscoe, to Nov. 30. 


International Art Center, 310 Riverside Dr. Lith- 
uanian sculpture, to Nov. 30. 


Kleeman, 58 E. 57th St. Paintings by Five Amer- 
icans, Nov. 1 to 14; water colors by Walter 
Pach, Nov. 15 to 28. 


Knoedler, 14 E. 57th St. Loan exhibit of “Ameri- 
can Historical Portraiture,” Nov. 14 to 21; loan 
exhibit of paintings by Georges de La Tour and 
the Brothers Le Nain, Nov. 23 to Dec. 12. 


Kraushaar, 730 Fifth Ave. Loan collection of 
French paintings, to Nov. 7; recent paintings 
by Guy Pene du Bois, Nov. 10 to 28. 

Levy, Julien, 602 Madison Ave. New paintings 
by Georges de Chirico, Nov. 3 to 17; paintings 
by Max Ernst and by Leonor Fini, Nov. 18 
to Dec. 9. 

Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57th St. Paintings by Maurice 
de Vlaminck through Nov. 14. Woodcuts by 
Paul Landacre, Nov. 1 to 15; lithographs by 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Nov. 15 to 30. 


Macbeth, 1x E. 57th St. New pictures by Elliot 
Orr, Nov. 4 to 16; paintings by Ogden M. 
Pleissner, Nov. 17 to 30. 

Matisse, 51 E. 57th St. Original Sketch, “La 
Danse” for Moscow decoration by Henri 
Matisse, Nov. 10 to 30. 


Mayer, 41 E. 57th St. Prints and drawings by 
Robert Austin, to Nov. 14; etchings by D. Y. 
Cameron, Nov. 16 to Dec. 12. ; 

McDonald, 665 Fifth Ave. Italian and German 
engravings of XV century, to Nov. 30. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. at 82nd 
St.—10-5; Sat. 10-6; Sun. 1-6; Mon. and Fri. 
25c. Glass from 1500 B.C. to A.D. 1935, 
Gallery D6, to Nov. 29; prints of the Ro- 
mantic Period, Gal. K37-40, to Nov. 30; Chi- 
nese Robes, Gal. E15, opening Nov. 16. 

Montross, 785 Fifth Ave. Landscapes by Henty 
Strater, Nov. 9 to 30. 
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Renaissance Book- 


Morton, 130 W. 57th St. Paintings by Alic d 
Hirsh, Nov. 2 to 14; paintings by Tom J. Ha 
ter, Nov. 16 to 28. 

Municipal Art Committee Galleries, 62 W. 53t_ 
St.—12-6 incl. Sun.; closed Mon. Painting 
by resident New York artists, Oct. 21 to Nov 
8; and Nov. 11 to 29. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Avi. 
and 104th St.—10-5; Sun. 1-5; Mon. 25). 

\ closed Tues. Annual exhibition by Pictori 
Photographers of America, Nov. 9 to 23. 4 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St.—r104~ 
Sun. 2-6; Mon. and Fri. 25c. Paintings Eve 
John Marin, to Nov. 22. 

National Arts Club, 119 E. 19th St.—11-6; Sut): 
2-6. Thirty-first annual exhibit “Books-of-thile 
Year,” to Nov. 18; Twenty-first Annual Ej 
hibit by The Society of American Etchers, Nov 
25 to Dec. 25. lj 

New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. at 42n} 
St.—-6. Recent additions to the Print Colle: 
tion, room 316, to Nov. 30; “Prints in Print.) 
room. 322, to Dec. 31. i 

Passedoit, 22 E. 60th St. Paintings by José ¢ 
Creeft, through November. 

Rehn, 683 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Reginal/ 
Marsh, to Nov. 14; Special exhibition, Nov 
16 to 28. 

Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth Ave. 
sketches, Nov. 20 to Dec. 13. 

Seligmann, Jacques & Co., 3 E. 51st St. Work} 
of the “Blue” and “Rose” periods by Picass«dp. 
Nov. 2 to 26. | 

Squibb Gallery, 745 Fifth Ave., 33rd floor. S« 
viet Art, Nov. 9 to 28. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts and Science} 
Stuyvesant Pl. and Wall St., St. George—1o-5 
Sun. 2-5. First exhibit Staten Island Av} 


' 


Thumb 


Assoc., Nov. 5 to 30. 


Sterner, 9 E. 57th St. Paintings by Edy Legrand 
Nov. 9 to, 21; paintings and drawings by Ger] 
cault, Nov. 16 to Dec. 5. if 

Studio Guild, 730 Fifth Ave. Pictures of Florid? 
Jungle by Lois Tracy; decorative still-lifes b* 
Mara; portraits by Enola Rockwell and flower} 
by Virginia Adolph, Nov. 2 to 14; work bj 
Mildred Milosh, Nov. 16 to 28. . 

Sullivan, Mrs. Cornelius J., 57 E. 56th St. Painih 
ings by Henry A. Ferguson, to Nov. ro. . 

Walker, 108 E. 57th St. Sculpture by Ann} 
Glenny, Nov. ro to 24; first anniversary ex 
hibit: Curry, Doris Lee, Joe Jones, McCost{) 
Celentano, Dudley Morris, Francis Chapir 
Mechau, Nov. 24 to Dec. 15. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8t 
St.—1-5 incl. Sun.; closed Mon. Third Bien! 
nial Exhibition of Contemporary Americas) 
Paintings, Nov. 10 to Dec. ro. 
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ICOVERAG 


Coverage is important. When a publication covers 
a specialized or distinct audience, the problem of 
making sales is simplified. Advertisers can con- 
centrate selling efforts, with a proportionately 
lower selling expense. Consider now the rich and 
growing art market. The American Magazine of 
ART’s readership segregates this audience. For 
proof: Look in high school art departments and 


professional art schools. Peer into the libraries 


of collectors and people everywhere actively inter- 
| ested in art. Question any artist and art teacher 
| about the Magazine of ART. Search for an art 
organization which is not a subscriber. You'll 
know what we mean when we tell you that you 
cover the rich and growing art market, when you 
advertise in the Magazine of ART. 


The American Magazine of 


ART 


Including ‘Creative Art” 


Published by THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS+ BARR BUILDING - WASHINGTON 


Wraar IS perhaps the most significant circulating 
exhibition development since The American Federation of Arts 
organized the first traveling show in 1909, was announced on 
October 1. The Handbook of this new service, reduced in illus- 
tration, is shown above. Any art organization, which has not 
already received a copy, may have one upon request. Groups of 
individuals, interested in the cultural advancement of their com- 
munities, will find the service invaluable, we believe, and are 
invited to write for the Handbook. Address: The American Fed- 
eration of Arts, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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